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MINISTERS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


ORD LYTTELTON, in accepting on Thursday night 
the decision of the House of Lords to give him and his 
colleagues on the Endowed Schools Commission only one 
year’s grace, confessed that he could hardly expect more, 
as he had nobody to back him except a Government smitten 
with paralysis. If this is the description given of the 
Ministry by a faithful supporter when he is speaking of Mr. 
Gtapstone and the rest of the Cabinet, it is easy to under- 
stand what appearance the Cabinet must make when, as at 
the Mansion House banquet, Mr. GiapsToNE is away. The 
occasion had been looked to with some interest, as it was 
hoped that Mr. Guapsrone would have taken the opportu- 
nity to explain in a more easy and unofficial way 
than is possible in Parliament what he really thinks 
of his political position, with what eyes he regards the 


Session that is closing, and with what hopes and in- | 


tentions he is looking forward to the future. Some 


But if an ironical speaker had wished to do his best to 
damn his friends with faint praise, he could not 
have selected his topics more judiciously than by keeping 
in the groove which the Lorp CHanceLtor marked out 
for himself at the Mansion House. It fell to his lot, as Mr. 
GLADSTONE was away, to describe the career and recount the 
principles of the Ministry during the past Session. What 
the audience really thought of this Session and its history 
was sufficiently marked by the hearty cheer evoked when 
the CHANCELLOR remarked that the Session was now nearly 
at an end. Of course there was something to be said about 
the Judicature Bill, and the good effects it is to produce; 
and the CHaNcELLOR, with paternal tenderness, threw in a 
good word for his own little Bill relating to the transfer 
of land, of which probably not one in twenty of his 
hearers remembered the most fragmentary outline. But 
this was not much for a Cabinet like the great Guap- 
stone Cabinet to have done, and it was incumbent on 
the CHaNcELLoR to travel into wider fields, and dis- 


such declaration might have been very useful, for the cover if possible some other successes for a paralysed 


Cabinet has in the last few days been passing through | 
such a dark valley of humiliation that the supporters | 
of Mr. Gtapstoxe and the country generally would have | 
welcomed any statement from him which would have | 
| his audience proud, to think of. And what were these great 


lifted the Ministry to a higher and brighter region, have 
inspired the belief that Mr. Giapstone reasonably hopes 
to regain a position worthy of him by trying what 
another Session of the present Parliament will do for him, 
and have thrown a veil of welcome oblivion over the 
quarrels and blunders of his subordinates. But this was 
not to be. Mr. GiapsTone was too ill to attend the Lorp 
Mayor’s dinner, and the cause of his illness was over- 
work. In one way this calamity is creditable to him. 
No one, friend or foe, fails to bear hearty testimony to Mr. 
GLapstTone’s unremitting industry, and to the zeal in every 
direction that he displays. But that Mr. Giapstronz should 
be so overworked is a very painful fact. It may be a 
bad or a good thing that the Chief of a Cabinet should 
rule his Cabinet absolutely, and rise above all his colleagues ; 
but if he does this, one inevitable consequence is that, 
directly any accident incapacitates him temporarily for 
carrying on his labours, everything and everybody are at 
sea. Never was the necessity of the presence of Mr. 
GiapsToNE among his colleagues made more conspicuous in 
the House of Commons than it has been during the few 
last days when illness has been pressing on him. It is he 
who has had to correct Mr. Ayrton, and to avert deserved 
censure from Mr. Lowe by silently reminding the House 
that, if public justice demands that Mr. Lowr should be 
rebuked, public convenience demands that this rebuke 
should be spared. Had it not been that to attack Mr. 
Lowe was to drive Mr. Grapsroye from office, nothing 
could have kept the House from censuring the CHANCELLOR of 
the Excnequer by an overwhelming majority. The Grap- 
stone Cabinet, in short, is nothing without Mr. Guapsrong, 
and unhappily the strength and spirits of Mr. Guapstone 
imperiously require rest ; but there is only one way of giving 
him rest, and that is by the illogical and somewhat un- 
grateful process of voting against, or forbearing to vote for 
him and his supporters, at the next election. 

The Lorp 5 aemanoneh 4 has always hitherto had the 
reputation of possessing a character to which a taste for 
irony was altogether foreign. His amiability, his sincerity, 
his cultivated aptitude for honestly making the best of any 
cause committed to him, seem alike to preclude the suppo- 
sition that, under cover of praising a Cabinet of which he 
was a member, he would have a quiet fling at it, and hold 
up to silent ridicule its weaknesses and its shortcomings. 


Ministry. He was not wanting to the occasion. Eng- 
land had, under the guidance of an enlightened Go- 
vernment, achieved great triumphs within the last few 
months, which it made him proud, and might well make 


and glorious successes? They were that the Sultan of 
Zanzibar has been coerced into making a treaty, that the 
representative of England has secured the precious right 
of audience at the Court of China, and that the Suan has 
been received with a magnificent welcome. These were 
the noble achievements for which the country has to thank 
the Gurapstoye Ministry. We have actually made a 
amt. barbarian tyrant afraid of us, as he happened to 
ave a port open to our ironclads; we have won 
the right of addressing the monarch of a decaying 
Asiatic State without his putting us to open shame; 
and we have shouted and poured out money as if it 
had been water in honour of a much pettier Asiatic prince, 
to style whose kingdom decaying would be to run the risk 
of seeming to offer him ridiculous flattery. The Suan has 
had a very strange career in his European wanderings, and 
his visits have been put to very strange uses ; but, perhaps, 
the strangest thing of all connected with his rambles has 
been that, long after he has left England, he should then 
turn up as the friend and, in a measure, the preserver, of 
the Giapstone Ministry. The criticism is as obvious as it 
is just, that if fifteen members of Parliament were chosen by 
lot, they might fairly expect to form a Cabinet capable of 
bringing the Sultan of Zanzipar to reason, forcing China to 
treat English Ministers with respect, and welcoming a Suan. 
That the CHANCELLOR should not see this, and should describe 
these tiny feats as the worthy achievements of a great 
Ministry, is surprising, and drives us back upon our con- 
fidence in his simple honesty to avoid the impression that 
he was yielding to the temptation of having a bit of fun, 
and gently sneering at the body to which he belonged. 
The guests of the Lorp Mayor had, however, one 
ag? which is a comparatively rare one, for they 
ard Mr. Bruce speak, and as Mr. Bruce’s speeches in 
Parliament this Session have been almost exclusively 
confined to explanations of the views of the Home 
Office as to decisions of magistrates displeasing to Mr. 
P. TayLor, it isa comfort to get him on more general topics, 
and hear his views about them. He returned thanks 
for the House of Commons, and his great point was that 
the House may be likened to the famous engineer 
who, when he wanted to think over the problems of 
a difficult job, used to go to bed for days together, and only 
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get up when he had found the solution. The House of 
Commons having reached the end of the Session may now, 
as Mr. Bruce said, go to bed for some months and think 
over the past and the coming Session, and then it will have 
the opportunity of getting up, if the Fatesallow it to get up 
at refreshed and wiser. An ordinary member of the 
House of Commons might object that what Mr. Bruce said 
was much truer of the Cabinet than of the House. When 
the Session is over, it is the Ministers, not their supporters 
or opponents, who ought to go to bed and think over 
things. Mr, Bruce at least cannot be in want of materials 
for thought, however long he lies in bed, as he has at 
the lowest computation fifty or sixty very important 
matters under his gravest consideration. If he would 
but take even a week in a quiet back room, and 
think about cabs, it would be most interesting to 
know the result. Mr. Grapstone’s speculations might 
probably take a wider range. He has earned his 
rest, and sorely needs it. He has had trials and anxieties 
and humiliations without end, and, when his work ceases 
for a time and he has leisure to think over the whole 
position of things in the political world, he will find enough 
to perplex him. His reflections will not be by any means 
wholly of a painful character. He has during his Premier- 
ship, in spite of some faults and many blunders, won 
the admiration and gratitude of large sections of his 
countrymen. He has proved his incontestable superiority 
to his colleagues. He has inspired the universal conviction 
that he has done his very utmost to promote what he con- 
sidered to be the interests of the public, and in the last 
wearisome four months he has borne up with courage 
against physical debility, and has shown patience and a 
measure of magnanimity in the mode in which he has 
met a state of things with which his character and his 
antecedents little fitted him to deal. But he will have to 
eonsider how long all this is to go on, and whether there is 
any fair prospect that what Lord Lytretton calls a paralysed 
Ministry will get up the least less paralysed however long 
and resolutely it may lie in bed. 


SPAIN. 
eg time must elapse before the confused anarchy 
of Spain can crystallize itself into definite and 
intelligible forms. The original promoters of the mischief 
sueceed one another with increasing rapidity, and then dis- 
appear into merited obscurity, and perhaps into ill-deserved 
safety. Ficveras balanced himself at the top of the re- 
volving wheel for three or four months; Pr y Marca t, re- 
enting a more advanced stage of disorder, kept his footing 
a fortnight ; and now SaLMERON is vainly exhorting his 
eoun en to aid him in tying up the conflicting winds in the 
bag which he helped to open. Casretar, who has perhaps 
done more harm to Spain than any other living man, abstains 
from taking an official share of responsibility for the general 
ruin. He talked down the Monarchy; he got rid of the 
legal Cortes; he convoked an Assembly of partisans in 
which he hoped tomake other eloquent speeches ; and now he 
finds that in the opinion of the Republican Government the 
indefinite prorogation of the Cortes is the first condition of 
the revival of order. If more important questions were not 
pressing, it would be interesting tolearn whether the most 
fluent and florid of orators is yet convinced that a lawless 
population is not to be governed by words. The Minister 
of the moment has, like his immediate predecessors, been a 
Republican agitator; but he seems to be exempt from the sus- 
picion which attached to Pr y Marcatt of complicity with the 
insurgents. It is to the credit of his judgment, if not of his 
consistency, that he is anxious to get rid of the Cortes, so as 
to rule by some more rational instrument than universal 
suffrage. It was time to dismiss a Cabinet which had ex- 
ceeded all the extravagances of revolutionary tradition. 
Even the French Jacobins were ready when they were in 
office to punish resistance to their own commands with 
condign severity; but Sefior Suxer, a principal colleague of 
Pr y Marcatt, informed the Cortes that he would not use 
force against the members of his own party, or, as he called 
them, co-religionists, even though they were engaged in armed 
rebellion against the Government. Modern Republicans 
habitually ong faction to patriotism ; but no one had before 
unded the doctrine with the same cynical simplicity. 
e faction which first attained notoriety in the Paris 
Commune has long since reversed all the recognized laws 
of morality. It remains for its partisans to make govern- 


ment impossible by securing immunity to all rebels who 
conform to a sectarian test. 

Of the numerous traitors who are tearing Spain in pieces, 
General Contreras is perhaps the least incomprehen- 
sible. Having induced a part of a province and two 
or three towns to declare themselves independent of 
the national Government, he seems to have collected a 
few thousand men, and it was lately reported that he was 
marching on Madrid; but, according to later advices, he 
has established a Government at Carthagena, with, 
amongst other functionaries, a Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. It would seem that he is rather a claimant of 
supreme power than a mere promoter of secession. Any 
military adventurer who had, under any pretext, 
made himself master of the capital, would summarily 
dismiss and forget his professed zeal for provincial 
independence. If Murcia or any other part of Spain 
affects to cast off its relation to the State, it might seem 
to be a necessary consequence that it could have no 
pretence for attacking the capital or any other seat 
of foreign authority; but patriots of the order of 
Contreras are not in the habit of binding them- 
selves to consistency. Pi y Marcatt, who was charged 
with conniving at the escape of Conrreras from Madrid, 
may perhaps have wished to receive the aid of a 
military faction against his own Minister of War, 
General Gonza.es, who finally overthrew the Government. 
It is not known at present who organized the conspiracy 
which resulted in the revolt of the naval squadron at 
Carthagena. Half-a-dozen men-of-war, including ironclads, 
must be a troublesome incumbrance to a revolutionary 
leader. It is impossible to reconcile the successive and 
conflicting rumours of the progress or partial failure of the 
sporadic rebellion which extends over large parts of Spain. 
Sometimes it is said that Seville or Valencia is on the point of 
surrender; and Barcelona wavers from day to day between 
loyalty and secession. According to a statement which has 
since been contradicted, the Government artillery at Valencia 
had deserted to the rebels; but the insurgent faction may 
perhaps at any moment make terms with the Government. 
The towns which share in the insurrection, and even the 
extreme faction, are probably subject to internal dissensions. 


The vindication of the Spanish revolution by the apolo- 
gists of Sheffield murders and of Paris massacres will be 
expected with reasonable curiosity; but perhaps they will 
be well advised in waiting before they describe the changing 
form of the Republic of the minute. The consequences of 
equality and fraternity have never before been carried so 
far; but possibly the Spanish Irreconcilables may prove 
that the possibilities of crime and folly have not been yet 
exhausted. The Federal Republic seems to have passed as 
completely out of fashion as the Cortes by which it was to 
be organized, or as the monarchy which it was to supersede. 
Valencia, Seville, and Carthagena trouble themselves with 
no Federal relations to other towns or provinces, though 
they agree in asserting the great principle of the despotic 
supremacy of every local mob. If they succeed for a time 
in organizing a system of isolated tyrannies, they 
may perhaps afterwards seek to form alliances for 
their mutual safety. For the present, all national alle- 
giance and unity are repudiated by the faction which 
monopolizes political activity. If the Republicans formed 
a fifth part of the population before the proclama- 
tion of the Republic, the secession of all but the lowest 
and most reckless part of the population must by this 
time have reduced the number to a tenth; but no other 
faction is ready to fight, and in consequence of the de- 
moralization of the army, no effective resistance can be 
offered to the dominant minority. When it is said that all 
parties are preparing to rally round the Government, there 
is no indication of any active purpose of interference by 
the respectable portion of the community. The difficulties 
which beset the Government must be constantly and 
rapidly accumulating. Troops cannot be raised or main- 
tained without money, and it is impossible either to collect 
the taxes or to borrow. The revolutionary clubs, accord- 
ing to custom, demand forced contributions from the rich, 
and property will probably be subjected to heavy and 
arbitrary burdens; but all resources of the kind will soon 
be exhausted without materially relieving the embarrass- 
ments of the Treasury. The rebel leaders, though they will 
be exposed to similar difficulties, can better dispense with 
the command of money. 

The most significant of recent Spanish events is the offer 
of Serraxo, Torere, and the generals of the monarchy to 
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co-operate with the actue] Government in the restoration of | 
order. They also are largely responsible for the revolution | 
of which they have been victims. Ef Serrano and his allies — 
had behaved with ordinary good faith and loyalty, King 
Amapdeo would still be on the throne; and the ruffianly 
adventurers who are now fighting for power and plunder 
would still be confined to their native obscurity. SHRRANO 
has overthrown two monarchies, of which the less credit- 
able was nevertheless incomparably preferable to the bar- 
barous anarchy of the Republic. There is no reason w. 
he should not, if possible, retrieve some portion of the cha- 
racter which he has forfeited by his inconstancy and blind- 
ness. His adhesion and that of his military colleagues to 
the Government would be important if only he could find 
an army to follow him. It is possible that some of the 
troops who have encountered disaster under Novyitas and 
Contreras might be willing to follow their ancient chiefs 
in a campaign for or against the Republic. The patriots 
apparently thought that Serrano was still formidable 
when they lately despatched an assassin to Biarritz to 
murder him; yet it is not easy to understand where he can 
collect a respectable force. The acceptance of his services 
by the Government of Madrid would be equivalent to a 
provisional abdication. Neither Satmeron nor CasTELAaR 
could expect that a victorious general would maintain or 
re-establish either a Unitarian or a Federal Republic. 
The triumph of the old army would imply the restora- 
tion of the Bourson dynasty, probably in the person of 
the young Atronso. Serrano has offended against Queen 
IsaBELLA too deeply to be forgiven ; nor would he be in- 
clined to rely on her gratitude or her clemency. The 
time for a restoration has probably not yet arrived. It is 
better that the Republicans should prove to the satisfaction 
of the whole country their inveterate inability to govern or 


revived in an aggravated form; and if a.second Bill is re- 
jected, the proposed alterations will became questions of 
privilege rather than of calculation and expediency. Many 
of the reasons which originally justified the claim of the 
House of Commons to the exclusive control of taxation 
may have become obsolete ; but the House of Lords has in 
the interval declined in power, nor can it expect any en- 
largement of its functions. It is on the whole convenient 
that taxation should proceed from a single source; and 
rates must follow the rule which applies to taxes. The 
authority which imposes duties ought to regulate their ap- 
portionment ; and the House of Lords is not responsible for 
any inaccuracy of adjustment. According to the contention 
of Lord Carns, the transfer of a part of the jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords could not, even if it ja me pS to 
be expedient, properly be proposed in the Honse of Com- 
mons. On the same principle, the demerits of Mr. Srans- 
FELD’s Bill would only have concerned the House of Lords 
if the whole measure had been irreconcilably opposed to 
justice; and the majority of the House of Lords cannot 
really have believed that the removal of two or three 
exemptions was beyond the competence of the House of 
Commons. The Government ed its «willingness to 
give effect to any suggestions which tended ‘to the improve- 
ment of the Bill. 

The principle and the mode of rating metalliferous mimes, 
woods, and game had been fully discussed in the House of 
Commons. It was finally arranged that the rate on tim and 
copper mines should ‘be levied in proportion to the royalty ; 
that woodlands should be taxed as if they were devoted to 
the growth of crops or to pasture; and that the owner or 
occupier should be rated according to the value of the right 
of shooting. Lord Hennrker, ima speech which showed a 


to submit to the government of their own party. It may 
be hoped that they will have rendered a Republic impos- 
sible in Spain, if not in Europe, for more than one 
generation. 


THE REJECTION OF THE RATING BILL. 
R. STANSFELD’S labours on his modest Bill for the 
amendment of the law of rating and valuation have 
for the present been wasted. The question was not urgent, 
and the measure was far from faultless; yet it may be 


doubted whether the House of Lords exercised a sound | 


judgment in summarily rejecting the Bill. Defects of 
detail might have been remedied in a future Session, and 
Mr. StansFe.p deserved credit for declining to adopt the 
vexatious proposals of his predecessor. There was some 
force in the suggestion that the Bill could scarcely be 
amended in its principal clauses without a risk of infringing 
the sacred and troublesome privileges of the House of 
Commons. Rates are local taxes, and it is admitted that 
the House of Lords can take no part in imposing or in 
adjusting fresh burdens on the subject. If, therefore, new 
liabilities are improperly attached by the House of Commons 
to any kind of property, it seems that the House of Lords 
can only redress the grievance by sending back the whole 
subject for reconsideration. On the other side, it is evident 
that the same difficulty must recur whenever a Rating Bill 
is passed by the House of Commons, unless indeed its pro- 
visions are absolutely unobjectionable. Although the House 
of Lords has always asserted a constitutional right to reject 
Bills relating to taxation, its power ought only to be ex- 
ercised on rare and extraordinary occasions. The few pre- 
cedents of interference in modern times are not encenraging, 
although the repeal of the Paper duty was, by the vote of 
the House of Lords in 1860, postponed for a year. In the 
following Session Mr. Giapstove, by the device of including 
the entire Budget in a single Bill, compelled the House 
of Lords to choose between a total derangement of the 
fiscal and a compulsory acquiescence in the de- 
cision of the House of Commons. Although the same 
mode of coercion could scarcely be applied to a Rating 
Bill, the weaker of the two branches of the Legislature 
ought to avoid all occasions of collision. The House of 
Lords has lately strained to the utmost its own privileges ; 
and the claim preferred by Lord Carrys has, though not 
without protest, been practically admitted by the House of 
Commons. It is, therefore, not to be expected that any 
privilege affecting taxation will be surrendered or suspended 
when the next Session furnishes an opportunity of repro- 
ducing a Rating Bill. The provisions to which Lord Hen- 
NIKER and the Duke of Ricumonp objected wil! probably be 


minute knowledge of details, proved that im some respects 
‘the measure would not operate with perfect equality. The 
case of timber-trees mtermixed with saleable underwood 
had not been fully considered, and the respective interests 
| of tenants for life and remainder-men would be in some 
degree modified by the imposition of a rate on growing 
timber. A House which mainly consists of landowners is 
_ not well advised in representing the tenure which it favours 
'as an obstacle to legislative changes which may be other- 
_ wise desirable. If it is thought expedient for the perpetua- 
| tion of landed families to split up a single property into 
different estates held in possession or expectancy, actual 
owners and reversioners ought to arrange thei relations 
among themselves in such a manner as not to impede fiscal 
or general legislation. If trees ought to be rated, the tax 
would be assessed with perfect ease on an owner in fee, and 
Parliament ought not to hesitate in imposing an equitable 
charge because the life-tenant may incidentally be made to 
contribute to the benefit of his successor. The Committee 
of the Lords on the Improvement of Land attribute much 
importance to the same object of protecting the actual owner 
against the remainder-man. The.complications which arise 
from the general use of settlements deserve little considera- 
tion when they happen to conflict with the public interest. 
The question of rating game would have been easily 
solved if the subject had not been affected by prejudice. 
The rent which a tenant would give for the land when the 
right of sporting was not reserved by the landlord fur- 
nishes a simple and accurate rule of assessment. When 
the right of sporting is let separately, the same total is divided 
into two parts, although im some cases the agricul- 
tural rent added to the game rent might exceed in amount 
the entire rent which would be paid by a single tenant. 
There is a risk of injustice when the owner lets the land at 
nearly or quite its value, reserving to himself the right of 
sporting, but not strictly preserving. It would be unfair 
that in such a case he should be taxed on the rent which 
might be given by a sporting tenant for the purpose of 
maintaining a large head of game. The constitution of 
Assessment Committees scarcely offers sufficient guarantee 
of impartiality, because landowners are always im the 
minority; but, as the House of Commons had, after dis- 
cussion, arrived at conclusions which were not flagrantly 
unfair, it would have been better that the peers should not 
even be suspected of showing special favour to the class of 
which they are the most conspicuous members. Woods 
and game alike belong to landowners, and the greatest. 
landowners in the kingdom sit in the House of Lords. It 
is true that they have im few cases any reason to fear re- 
justment of rates; for land is seldom Jet at its full market 
value in England, and Mr. Stansrecp’s Bill was not ex- 
‘tended to Scotland. The majority which defeated the Bill 
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felt confidence in its familiarity with the subject of local 
taxation, and it was probably influenced rather by con- 
viction than private interest; but it was unfortunate 
that the rejection of the Bill should to a certain extent 
exempt landowners from taxation. 

Spirited and ambitious peers who are dissatisfied with 
the small share of business allotted to the House of Lords 
appear scarcely to appreciate one of the principal causes 
of their comparative inaction. The Government, which 
in both Houses necessarily tes the distribution of 
business, cannot be expected to confide its measures to the 
mercy of a hostile majority. Mr. Giapstoye himself is not 
unwilling, when he has a reasonable chance of support, to 
relieve the labours of the House of Commons by introducing 
important Bills in the House of Lords. The Judicature 
Bill, which forms the only considerable result of the Session, 
was first discussed in the House of Lords, not only because 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR was its author, but also because it 
was known that it would receive candid and favourable con- 
sideration from Lord Cairns. Scarcely any second instance 
can be cited of a measure which could have been prudently 
commenced in the House of Lords by a Liberal Govern- 
ment. The Scotch Education Bill, which two or three 
years ago originated in the House of Lords, was largely 
altered, in opposition to the wishes of the Government, 
before it reached the House of Commons. The Rating 
Bill was necessarily introduced in the ordinary course. If 
it had passed into an Act, it would not have produced any 
considerable sensation, nor would it have removed the im- 
pression that the Government has during the present year 
been either indolent or unsuccessful. The House of Lords 
has now provided the Ministers with a sufficient excuse for 
failing to redeem the pledge of dealing with local taxation. 
If an unpretending and moderate Bill was received with so 
little deference, there would have been little use in proposing 
for the acceptance of the House of Lords a more sweep- 
ing or more comprehensive measure. It is now not 
improbable that in a future Session a project of local 
government, which the House of Lords would be competent 
to discuss and amend, may be intentionally combined with 
a Rating Bill, on which the question of privilege would 
again be raised. Mr. Sransre.p seems to have recognized 
the importance of keeping the subject of rating apart from 
all political and social controversies. According to the 
Ministerial statements, it was thought necessary or proper 
to adjust all questions of internal distribution of burdens 
among ratepayers before the larger enterprise of adjusting 
Imperial and local taxation was commenced. If, in conse- 
quence of the vote of the House of Lords, the Government 
should in the next Session recur to Mr. Goscuen’s more am- 
bitious scheme, the landowners would have little reason to 
congratulate themselves on their temporary triumph. It is 
true that no considerable measure is likely to be passed 
before the end of the present Parliament ; but in proportion 
to their conscious inability to legislate, the Government 
will be tempted to introduce measures on which they may 
expect to be defeated, for the purpose of obtaining support 
at the general election. One profuse bid at the national 
expense has already been made for the favour of popular 
constituencies. In all probability another offer will be 
devised with the express object of separating the farmers 
from the landlords; and the consideration of any bargain 
which may be negotiated will probably be paid out of the 
rates. ‘The tenant-farmers may perhaps have already been 
hopelessly alienated from the Liberal party by Mr. Gtap- 
STONE’s proposal of ousting them from the possession of 
electoral power by the introduction of household suffrage 
into the counties. Nevertheless the farmers may have their 
price; or at least the Government may believe that they 
can be bought. 


THE PROROGATION OF THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY. 


le Message in which Marshal MacManoy takes leave 
of the Assembly for the recess is pertinent and dignified. 
Perhaps there is a shade of contempt in the assurance that 
the deputies may take their departure without uneasiness, 
since the Marshal pledges himself that nothing will occur 
in their absence to endanger the maintenance of public 
order. If so, it is a contempt which the majority of the 
Assembly has no title to resent. By choosing Marshal 
MacManon as President in the room of M. Turers they 
showed that they felt safer under the rule of a soldier than 
under the rule of a civilian; and probably the Presipent 
does but express their own conviction when he tells them 


that the country will go on much the same whether the 
deputies are working at Versailles or taking their holiday 
at a watering-place. The interest of French politics has 
for the time been transferred from the Legislature to the 
Executive. The Conservatives, after protesting against the 
Radical Dictatorship of M. Gamprtra and the Republican 
Dictatorship of M. Turers, have shown themselves in- 
capable of devising any other order of government. They 
have themselves revived the Dictatorship, only this time 
they have put it in commission. It is divided between 
Marshal MacManon and the Duke of Broce, and the 
point which it is really important to know is what the 
share of each really comes to. In what relations do 
the Presipenr and the Prime Mryister stand to each 
other? Is Marshal MacManon a constitutional President 
in the sense in which the Conservatives used to entreat 
M. Tuters to be a constitutional President? Or is hea 
constitutional President in the sense in which M. Turers 
himself understood the phrase? Upon the answer to this 
question the Duke of Brocuie’s position depends. If 
Marshal MacManoy holds himself bound to do the will of 
the majority of the Assembly as conveyed to him by Minis- 
ters possessing its confidence, there is no real security 
against a monarchical coup d'état beyond the present 
impossibility of the majority agreeing upon the particular 
Monarchy in whose favour the coup d'état is to be effected. It 
the Legitimists and Orleanists could patch up their quarrel 
during the vacation, they might present an address to 
Marshal MacManoy in the first week of their re-assembling 
praying him to proclaim the Count of CHamsorp or 
the Count of Paris King, and to put his sword and his 
army at the disposal of the new sovereign. If, on the 
other hand, Marshal MacManon holds himself bound to 
hand over the Government to his successor in the same state 
in which he received it, he would reject any such request 
from the Assembly as being beyond their competence to 
present or his to grant; and as his opinion on this point 
would probably be known to the Duke of Brocriz, the 
chances are that no such petition would ever be framed. If 
the Marshal takes a rigidly technical view of the position 
of the present Assembly, he will naturally incline to the 
former alternative, since in the letter the Assembly is the 
sovereign of France; and whether it does or does not repre- 
sent the country, its right to determine what form of 
government shall be imposed upon the country is equally in- 
defeasible. In the spirit, however, no representative 
Assembly, however august, can have the right to decide 
fundamental constitutional issues when it has ceased to 
represent the constituencies which returned it, and for 
this reason the Marshal might refuse to allow any radical 
change in the form of government without a previous 
appeal to the country. No conclusion as to his views upon 
this question can be drawn from the language of the 
Message. The PresipENt engages to ensure that the legi- 
timate authority of the Assembly shall be everywhere re- 
spected; and only a Radical of the most extreme type would 
wish him to say anything else. The question upon which 
Conservatives and Liberals part company at present is 
not the question whether the authority of the Assembly is 
legitimate—in a sense that is admitted by both parties. It 
is the question whether this legitimate authority is limited 
or unlimited. The Message gives no indication which of 
these theories is adopted by Marshal MacMauoy. 

The larger part of the Message is naturally devoted to 
the approaching end of the German occupation. By the 
time that the Assembly shall have met again, it will no 
longer see on French territory any other than a l’rench 
army. Ifthe Right were capable of feeling shame, they 
would review with something like compunction their con- 
duct towards the statesman by whose labours alone 
Marshal MacManon has it in his power to give 
the Assembly this assurance. It is true that the 
deliverance of French soil from the presence of German 
troops is in a measure “the common work of the patriotism 
“of all”; that while M. Tuiers powerfully contributed by 
successful negotiations to prepare the way for it, the 
Assembly aided him by their constant support, and the 
“laborious population . . . contributed to hasten their own 
“ liberation by their readiness to accept the heaviest burdens.” 
No doubt if the Assembly had refused to pass the measures 
by which the payment of the indemnity is to be met, and 
still more if the nation had refused to pay the taxes out of 
which the interest of the loan must be provided, M. Turers’s 
exertions would have been defeated. But to say this is 
merely to say that the strongest, equally with the weakest, 
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man cannot use his strength to any purpose if he has not 
air to breathe or room to move his arms. It is when these 
indispensable conditions are forthcoming that the differ- 
ence between the strong man and the weak man un- 
mistakably asserts itself. Under a President less able 
than M. Turers the good will of the Assembly and 
of the French people would have been of no avail. 
The one might have been willing to vote taxes, the other 
might have been willing to pay them ; but without the 
sense of security which M. Tuiers contrived to create, both 
at home and abroad, the loans would have been far harder 
to raise, and the Germans would not have allowed the pay- 
ments of the indemnity to be anticipated. The Right may 
perhaps point to the security which they now enjoy under 
Marshal MacManoy, and contend that, if he had been made 
President earlier, he would have been able to do all that 
M. Turers has done. Those who argue in this way forget 
that the strength of Marshal MacManon’s position is mainly 
due to the devotion of the army, and that the army is itself 
the work of M. Turers. Ifa soldier had watched over its 
creation, it is more than possible that the German Govern- 
ment would not have remained so quiet during the pro- 
cess. Besides this, if Marshal MacManon had been Pre- 
sident in 4871, it is exceedingly doubtful whether the 
Republican party would have acquiesced in his rule. That 
they might have been forced to submit to it is possible; 
but between the condition of France after a civil war not, as 
under M. Turers, confined to Paris, but extending over all 
the great towns, and in the South over many even of the 
rural districts, and the condition of France now that order 
has been maintained for more than two years by the civil 
power alone, there is all the difference in the world. The 
Assembly may flatter itself if it pleases with the notion 
that it has had an equal share in the liberation of the terri- 
tory; but Frenchmen who are not blinded by passion or 
terror will agree that it has been the work of M. Tuiers in 
a sense which is altogether exceptional and paramount. As 
regards the manner in which the day of the departure of 
the German army is to be observed in France, the 
language of the Message is marked by soldierly good 
taste. France, says Marshal MacManoy, “would re- 
“buke noisy manifestations little suited to her memory 
“of the grievous sacrifices which were the cost of 
“ peace.” That these sacrifices have brought forth their 
proper fruit is a legitimate cause for gladness, but it would 
argue the meanest kind of vanity if the fact that they have 
been endured were to be forgotten. In so faras France has 
been freed from foreign occupation, Frenchmen have a 
right to rejoice; but in so far as she has been freed by 
the surrender of two provinces, and by an enormous money 
payment, their joy must be tempered by sorrow. To put 
the latter element in the affair out of sight, and to dwell 
only on the former, would be to show that they have derived 
no benefit from the lessons of the war. If France is ever 
to be strong again, it must be by careful study of the causes 
that have made her weak. It must be said of the great 
mass of the nation that they have known how to maintain 
this reserve. If there has been any foolish depreciation of 
their enemy, or any foolish exaltation of themselves, it has 
comefrom that contemptible class of journalists who find their 
most appropriate employment in ministering to the worst 
side of the French character. 

If the Permanent Committee are commonly prudent, the 
vacation will probably pass over quietly enough. The absence 
of the Assembly from Versailles will remove one cause of 
political disturbance, and the Republican leaders are pro- 
bably too well aware of the critical nature of their position 
to depart from a policy of moderation. No doubt there is 
a considerable section of the majority to whom internal 
quiet is a cause of active regret. They would like to see 
the Republicans do something violent in order that the 
Monarchists might have an excuse for doing something still 
more violent in return. From this point of view it is to 
be regretted that the task of attacking the Government as 
occasion offers should have devolved entirely upon M. Gam- 
Betta. If he displays the moderation which, though far 


from uniform, has at least characterized his action at some | 


critical moments, he will do great service to the cause of 
the a: But it is difficult not to question the wisdom 
of M. Turers and M. Grévy in allowing the reputation of 
the Opposition in the country to depend on the self-control 
of a single politician. 


RUSSIA AND KHIVA. 


4 Yer Russian Government and nation may well regard 

with complacency the conduct and the results of the 
Khiva campaign. They were from the first well aware 
that they had no formidable resistance to encounter on the 
part of the enemy; but they were probably surprised by 
the utter inefficiency of the native forces. The real diffi- 
culties of the expedition were overcome by careful fore- 
thought and admirable organization; and the arduous 
nature of the enterprise was illustrated by the failure of 
one of the columns to cross the desert. The number of 
camels collected for the campaign was enormous; and yet 
it seems not to have been excessive. The health of the 
troops appears throughout to have been excellent ; and they 
had every reason to rely with cenfidence on the judgment 
of their commanders. The large sums which must have 
been spent on the campaign will probably be found a 
profitable investment, even if the national honour had not 
required that the insolence of the Khan of Kurva shorld 
be punished. The chiefs and tribes of Central Asia 
will be more than ever convinced that the Russian 
arms are irresistible, and that distance and the hardships 
of the desert offer no sufficient defence against the Western 
invaders. As in the Abyssinian expedition, the victory was 
crowned by a final success. The Kuan, who had in the 
first instance escaped from the city, thought it prudent to 
return and to surrender ; so that General Kaurmann had the 
satisfaction of concluding the war by the occupation of the 
capital. The Russians might perhaps have been embar- 
rassed by the necessity of providing an administration for a 
strange and barbarous country. It must be in every way 
more desirable to employ the existing authorities, who are 
not likely for the present to dispute the commands of the 
conqueror. The Kuan could probably have performed no 
more unpalatable act of submission than when he issued 
the decree by which slavery is abolished, and the captive 
population is restored to liberty. The profound reverence 
for the Emperor of Russia which he professes in the pre- 
amble of the decree of liberation is probably more than 
usually sincere. No attribute but irresistible strength 
would produce the same feeling of veneration in the mind 
of a half-civilized Oriental despot. The Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief will take care that the order is strictly 
obeyed. 

The condition of the Russian captives and of the more 
numerous Persian slaves who were kidnapped by the 
roving Turcomans for sale to the inhabitants of Khiva 
seems to have been in the highest degree wretched. In 
many Mahometan countries, and especially among the 
Turks, traditional humanity and religious sympathy go far 
to make domestic slavery tolerable; but the Russian pri- 
soners were, as Christians, entitled only to the treatment of 
infidels; and the Sheahs of Persia were perhaps, as heretics 
among orthodox Sunnites, regarded as still more suitable 
objects of persecution. The Mahometan tribes of Central 
Asia probably excel all competitors in cruelty, having not 
advanced so far in economic cultivation as to understand 
that slaves, like beasts of burden, are most useful and pro- 
fitable when they are well treated. The compulsory liberation 
of the slaves who havecarried on all the industrial occupations 
of the country will cause’ profound discontent, and even 
distress. In other countries an enfranchised population 
remains upon the land; and it is for the most part found 
possible to hire on more or less onerous terms the services 
which had been before gratuitously rendered. The foreigners 
who till the fields of Khiva will leave the country in a 
body under Russian protection, and the feelings of their 
former masters will resemble those of the Egyptians when 
the Israelites crossed the Red Sea. It is not easy to under- 
stand how a race of predatory warriors will contrive to 
maintain themselves by the degrading and unaccustomed 
method of agricultural or pastoral industry, and there is 
reason to fear that when the Russian occupation is with- 
drawn, the trade in slaves will be resumed with more than 
ordinary activity. The veneration of the Kuan for the 


Emperor will scarcely affect the tastes or habits of his 
clansmen; but henceforth public opinion in Khiva will be 
| opposed to the practice of kidnapping Russian subjects. It 
‘will not be thought safe or convenient to provoke the 
| vengeance of their powerful protector, and probably the 
motive of the Russian Commander-in-Chief for insisting 
on the abolition of slavery will not be understood. Some 
of the liberated Persians may find it difficult to obtain a 
maintenance in their own impoverished country ; but if the 


‘accounts which have been given of the character of slavery 
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in Khiva are not exaggerated, it is scarcely likely that any 
of the freedmen will voluntarily remain in the country. 
The future state of Khiva is obscure; but at present 
General Kaurmann has rendered a great service to humanity ; 
and the restoration of the independence of the Khanate is, 
whatever diplomatic engagements may have been made, not 
to be desired. The extraordinary bitterness of the Russian. 
press against England is apparently caused by a suspicion 
that some undue concession has been made to the exigency 
of the English Government. Some of the semi-official 
journals have even thought fit to assert that inquiries were 
instituted at Khiva for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
the former contumacy of the Kuan had been prompted by 
the Indian Government. To a journalist at Moscow or at 


St. Petersburg it is probably unintelligible and incredible | 


that when Lord Norrusrook advised the Knay, through his 
Envoy, to grant the reasonable demands of the Russians, he 
should have simply expressed’ his own genuine opinions 
and those of his Government. It is highly improbable 
that General Kaurmaxy should wantonly seek for a cause 
of quarrel with England, and there is every reason to 
believe that the promises which were given through 
Count Scuovvatorr will be performed with all reason- 
able promptitude. When the Russian Government 
undertook to evacuate Khiva after occupying the 
capital, the Emperor and his advisers had probably con- 
sidered the grave inconvenience which might arise from 
the permanent retention of so inconvenient a post. 
There is nothing but a guarantee against hostile acts to 
be obtained by governing a poor and distant province; 
and the desert, though it has been successfully traversed, 
is now, as before, interposed between the Russian do- 
minions and the fertile part of Khiva. It would be 
necessary to maintain a permanent base for operations 
against Khiva, if the capital contained a Russian garrison, 
continually exposed to the risk of insurrection and blockade. 
General Kavrmayxn will probably content himself with the 
erection and occupation of one or more forts on the road 
to Khiva; and if it is true that the Oxus can be made 
navigable from the Sea of Aral upwards, the Russian 
flotilla will always secure the influence of the paramount 
Power. As the Russian journalists truly state, Khiva is 
not a stage on the road to India, which is more nearly 
approached by some of the former Russian conquests. 


It is not impossible that the impending marriage of the 
Duke of EpixsurcH with the Princess Mary of Russia may 
interrupt the stream of invective which has tended to create 
unfriendly feeling between the countries, since the journalists 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg caught the mantle which was 
partially disused by their brethren in New York. It has been 
said again and again with perfect truth that there is no neces- 
sary conflict of interests in Asia between Russia and England; 
and if at any future time the Russian Government adopts 
an enlightened commercial policy, all pretext for dissension 
might soon disappear. At present Russian writers not 
unnaturally complain of the tendency of English goods to 
inundate the markets of Central Asia. The chimerical 
scheme of M. pe Lessers for making a railway from Oren- 
burg to Peshawur is regarded with little favour by Russian 
patriots, because it is supposed, not without reason, that 
improved modes of communication might tend to the 
advantage of English trade. At present every extension 
of Russian territory diminishes the demand for the pro- 
ducts of England and India, by erecting an artificial 
barrier for the prevention of commercial intercourse. 
Fortunately there is nothing to lose by the conquest or 
by the possible annexation of Khiva, as the only staple 
trade of the country is the traffic in slaves. It may 
be hoped that the mission of Mr. Forsyra may result 
in the conclusion of a commercial treaty with the 
ruler of Eastern Turkestan; but it is not improbable 
that some alleged incompatibility between the concessions 
respectively made to Russia and to England may here- 
after cause diplomatic complications. The approaching 
family alliance may perhaps exercise a favourable influence 
over the policy of the Imperial Government, although it 
would be unreasonable to rely too strongly on domestic 
relations when they conflict with political interests. The 
English nation regards the connexion with complacency, 
rather on the ground of the high station of the Imperial 
family than in the expectation of any political advantage. 
It is now stated that the negotiations for the marriage were 
conducted by Count Scnouvatorr when he visited England 
ostensibly for the purpose of effecting an understanding 
with respect to Central Asia. It is not impossible that the 


conciliatory disposition of the Imperial Government may 
have been in some degree attributable to the expectation of 
a domestic alliance with England. Happily there is at 
present no occasion for dispute or remonstrance. 


THE TREASURY AND THE DEPARTMENTS. 


WEEK ago the air was full of wild rumours as to the 

desperate intentions of the Opposition towards the 
Cuancettor of the Excurquer. The scapegoat on whose 
head all the sins of the Government were to be visited had 
at last been found. It was not quite ascertained whether 
the Zanzibar Contract or the misappropriation of Post 
Office balances was to supply the occasion for the decisive 
blow; but there was no doubt that it would be one or other 
of them. As it turned ont, there was yet a third point in 
Mr. Lowe’s conduct of business which was to present 
itself for criticism. If the relations of the CHANCELLOR of 
the Excurequer with the PostmasteR-GENERAL are unsatis- 
factory, his relations with the First Commissioner of Works 
are more unsatisfactory still. From this furnace of ex- 
pected blame Mr. Lowe has somehow come out unhurt. 
Whether the fact of three attacks coming in one week—for 
Mr. Ayrton’s speech on Wednesday was at least as hostile 
to Mr. Lowe as either Mr. Cross’s speech on Tuesday or Mr. 
Scrater Boorn’s on Thursday—weakened the force of 
each, or whether the Opposition thought that, as mis- 
understandings between the Treasury and other depart- 
ments of the Government might occur under any Ad- 
ministration, it would be setting a bad example to make 
them the subject of votes of censure, does not appear. 
What does appear is that Mr. Cross, who led the attack 
on Tuesday, proposed to censure Mr. Monse.t rather 
than Mr. Lower, and that Mr. Scrarer Boorn did not 
propose to censure anybody. Mr. Grapsrone resisted the 
first part of Mr. Cross’s motion, on the ground that it 
censured Mr. Scupamore, who ought, he maintained, to be 
protected from the disapprobation of the House of Commons 
by the fact that, as one of the permanent servants of the 
Post Office, he is responsible, not to Parliament, but to the 
Parliamentary chiefs of the department. The truth of 
this plea is beyond dispute, but its pertinence to the matter 
in hand is exceedingly doubtful. The words of Mr. 
Cross’s motion were that the House of Commons “ re- 
“cords its disapprobation of the conduct of the Post 
“ Office,” and on any ordinary canon of interpretation a cen- 
sure thus directed against a department is meant to hit 
the Minister who is responsible for the defence of the 
department in Parliament. Mr. Grapstoye claimed the 
right of explaining Mr. Cross’s motion by his speech ; but 
even if this right be conceded, it is hard to see how it served 
Mr. Grapsrone’s object. It is true that a large part of Mr. 
Cross’s speech was taken up with Mr. Scupamorg, but this 
is accounted for by the impossibility of making his narra- 
tive intelligible without a very frequent introduction of Mr. 
Scvpamore’s name. As soon as the facts had been set out, 
and the time for drawing an inference from them had come, 
Mr. Cross bade good-bye to Mr. Scupamore and devoted all 
his attention to Mr. Moysrtt. If Mr. Scvupamore had been 
left to do exactly as he liked, what, said Mr. Cross, was the 
use of a Postmaster-General? The Postmaster-General 
“was bound to look to the efficiency of the Post Office 
“service, and if there were irregularities, he was respon- 
“ sible for them.” Mr. Monsetz ought on his appointment 
to have made himself acquainted with the state of the Post 
Office accounts, and had he done so, he would soon have 
discovered that they were in a state which called for the 
exercise of great discretion and judgment. Mr. Moysetn 
exercised neither. He allowed his subordinates to correspond 
with the Cuancettor of the ExcHEQuer, instead of reporting 
to himself; and if he chose to waive his authority in this 
way, “ he could not expect the business of the department 
“to be well carried on.” It certainly would not have 
occurred to any one of less ingenuity than Mr. Giapstoxe 
to find fault with this language on the ground that it was 
a censure of Mr. Scupamore and not of Mr. Monsex. 

Mr. Monsett’s defence of his conduct was perhaps the 
wisest he could have put forward. He pleaded guilty to the 
charge of having allowed Mr. ScupamoreE to do what he liked, 
and then recommended himself to mercy on the ground that 
he had found Mr. Scupamore holding a wholly exceptional 
position in the Post Office, and that, in allowing him to 
retain it, he had but followed the example of the Duke of 


Montrose and Lord Hartinctoy. To this it may be 
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rejoined that so long as an exceptional position is not abused l 


there may be no harm init. The complaint against Mr. 
MonsE.t is, not that he allowed Mr. Scupamore a greater 
measure of inde cethan is ordinarily accorded to public 
servants, but that he took no steps to keep himself acquainted 
with the purposes on which this independence was turned. 
Nor, as a matter of fact, is it only wherethe Telegraph Depart- 
ment is concerned that Mr. Monsett has neglected the work 
he was appointed to do. In his evidence before the Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts he has unburdened himself 
on this point with singular frankness. “ Undoubtedly,” 
he says, “the system has prevailed of a great deal of 
“business, and business of very considerable import- 
“ance, being transacted by the CuanceLtor of the Ex- 
“ CHEQUER with the Secretaries of the Post Office, with- 
“ out the Posrmaster-GEeNERAL having anything to say to 
“it. . . . [happened to take a good deal of interest in 
“the question of the investment of the money of the 
“‘ poorer classes in Government securities, and had myself 
“submitted privately a plan which I thought a very good 
“ one to the CuanceLtor of the ExcurQquer some time ago 
“upon the subject. I found that in the month of January 
“ last he arranged a different plan with Mr. Scupamorg, of 
“which I knew nothing until Mr. Scupamore informed 
“me about it. Then, with regard to Post Office ocean 
“ contracts, questions of very considerable importance in 
“ connexion with the Australian Contract and the Zanzibar 
“ Contract (contracts which I think ought to come under 
“ the cognizance of the Postmaster-General) were arranged 
“ by the Secretary with the CuanceLLor of the ExcuEQueRr.” 
We question whether so naive a confession of incompe- 
tence has ever yet been made. The Postmaster-General 
is an official of high rank and consideration, presiding over 
@ most important department, and served by a singularly 
able staff. Mr. MonseLt now comes forward with the 
admission that, as regards whole classes of business, and 
this “business of very considerable importance,” the staff 
things as they like, and, if they want official 
authorization for their proceedings, go to another Minister 
to obtain it instead of to their own chief. Mr. Monsen 
must be a singular proficient in the grace of Christian 
humility, or he would not have endured being passed over 
in this way by his nominal subordinates; and, what is more 
extraordinary still, he has a rival in the race for canoniza- 
tion in the First Commissioner of Works. The account 
which Mr. Ayrton gives of his position in regard to the 
Treasury is nearly identical with Mr. Monse.u’s, though 
it is fair to say that Mr. Mownseit’s statement was 
made in answer to a question put by a legitimate au- 
thority, whereas Mr. Ayrron’s statement was made with- 
out a shadow of excuse, and apparently for no other 
ger than to embarrass the CHanceLLor of the ExcHEQUER. 
he relations between Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton are 
reported to be of a kind which makes it the most natural 
thing in the world for either of them to do his best to make 
life a burden to the other ; but if Mr. Ayrton were troubled 
with any superfluous sense of self-respect, he would feel it 
impossible to remain in office, if office really subjects him to 
the treatment which he describes himself as undergoing at 
the hands of Mr. Lowe. We should say the same thing in 
‘Mr. Monsk1t’s case, were it not that he would have been 
content to suffer in silence had it not been for the interven- 
tion of a Select Committee; whereas Mr. Ayrton, in his 
anxiety to prove Mr. Lowe a bully, has come forward with- 
out any invitation to exhibit his bruises to the House of 
Commons. 

As regards the action of the Treasury towards the other 
departments, its injudicious interference is perhaps even 
more blamable than its insufficient control. In the present 
CHaNcELLOR of the Excuequer the Treasury possesses a 
chief of remarkable energy, and this energy appears to 
have been largely displayed in doing other people’s busi- 
ness for them. Whether it is or is not desirable that the 
Treasury should take the initiative in matters which do not 
technically belong to it, it is clear that, so far as it becomes 
an executive department, it ceases to be of any use as a 
controlling department. The functions of artist and critic 
cannot be united to any useful purpose in the same person. 
If Mr. Lowe had not been in the habit of communi- 
cating directly with the Secretaries of the Post Office, 
Mr. Scupamore would hardly have dispensed with the 
consent of the Posrmasrer-GENERAL to his use of the 
Post Office balances; and even if the PosrMasrer- 
GeneraL had approved of the use of them for the 
purpose of telegraph extension, the matter would still 


have come before the Treasury with full notice and in 
its true colours. Ifthe negotiation of the Zanzibar Con- 
tracts had been left to the PostmastER-GENERAL, the contract 
to which so much just exception has been taken would never 
have been entered into; or if it had been entered into, it 
would have been presented to the House of Commons as 
something altogether exceptional—something proposed, not 
by the Post Office in the interests of postal convenience, 
but by the Cabinet in the interests of national policy. That 
two ideas so completely distinct in themselves could have 
been confused as they were confused by Mr. Lows, is largely 
attributable to the fact that he had taken the Postmastzr- 
GeNeERAL’s work out of his hands in the first instance, 
and had then mixed it up with work which never could 
have belonged to the Posrmaster-GrenerRaL. Mr. Lowe has 
good reason to congratulate himself that he has been let 
off so easily. If any one of his errors of judgment had 
stood alone, it might have been of more importance that it 
should be sharply noticed. But the combination of so many 
in the same Session has evidently alarmed even Mr. Lowsz, 
and if the Treasury will only take warning by their own 
proved shortcomings and their chief’s narrow escape, there 
ought to be no difficulty in providing adequate security 
against the recurrence of similar scandals. 


THE FRENCH TREATY OF COMMERCE. 


ii was at the end of the July of last year that M. Tuiers 
received the special reward he asked for from his 
admiring supporters at the moment when the negotiations 
and financial arrangements by which he had secured the 
liberation of the territory had been completed. He had 
set his heart on a law being passed under which duties 
should be laid on raw materials, and he prophesied that 
the country would receive a revenue from this source which 
would fall only just short of four millions sterling. The 
Assembly disapproved of his law and disbelieved in his 
figures ; but this Bill was the whim of the Liberator, and, 
if the Liberator insisted, he deserved perhaps to have his 
caprice gratified, and there were great difliculties in the way 
of getting the forthcoming loan floated unless M. Tu1Ers was 
in every respect satisfied. This year, on almost the same 
day of July as that on which the Bill was voted, a Bill was 
voted by the Assembly repealing the tax. No one spoke 
for the Bill or against it, and the pet measure of M. 
Tiers died in the silence of universal condemnation. No 
revenue worth speaking of has been collected under it, and 
its failure has been complete. It failed for the same 
reasons which have made it impossible for France to adhere 
to the treaties of commerce negotiated with England and 
France by the Turers Ministry. M. Tuiers was over- 
sanguine as to his powers of getting foreign Powers to fall 
in with his wishes. He took it for granted that he could 
get nations, when existing treaties place them in a position 
of advantage, to reduce themselves to the level of those 
nations whose Treaties of Commerce had expired. He 
thought more especially that nations reputed to be so 
friendly to France as Austria and Italy would forego what- 
ever advantages they might possess and would sacrifice the 
interests of individuals in order that they might help 
France in its hour of distress. By the Treaty of Frank- 
fort M. Tuiers himself created a new difficulty, for by 
that treaty he placed Germany in the position of the most- 
favoured nation, and it was therefore to the interest of Ger- 
many that nations exceptionally favoured should retaim the 
benefits they possessed. This probably made the negotia- 
tions of M. Turers for a rectification of all existing Treaties 
of Commerce much less likely to be successful; but even 
apart from the adverse influence of Germany, M. Tuiers 
found little disposition in the most friendly nations to 
comply with his wishes. A Government cannot be generous 
and good-natured in matters of this sort. It has to think 
of those of its subjects whose interests will be aff 
and who have embarked their capital and made all their 
arrangements on the supposition that during the time 
covered by the treaty they will enjoy uninterrupted the privi- 
leges secured by the terms of the convention. No nation is 
supposed to be more friendly to France than Austria, and it 
so happens that Austria is the nation whose Treaty of Com- 
merce with France guards her against imposition of dues on 
her shipping arriving in French ports, other nations coming 
in for the same vil iy under “the most-favoured nation 
“clause.” When the Bill for imposing duties on forei 


shipping was proposed by the Tugs Government, 
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Reporter of the Committee of the Assembly appointed to 
investigate the merits of the measure announced that the 
Committee were in favour of the measure, but he only did 
this because he was assured by the Government that Aus- 
tria would consent to give up its advantages. He declared 
a few days ago in the Assembly that without this assurance 
he could never have agreed to a favourable report. M. 
Turers said that Austria would make this sacrifice simply 
because he very much wished Austria to make it. Events 
have proved that he was entirely wrong, and therefore 
France has had to vary to a very large extent its financial 
policy towards. other nations. 

The only nations which were affected by the imposition 


of the shipping dues were England, the United States, | 


Denmark, and Greece. Belgium was theoretically liable to 
be injured also, but apparently it has no mercantile marine 
to which the burden could attach. The United States im- 
mediately resorted to reprisals, and put on an extra duty 
of ten per cent. on French goods arriving in French vessels. 
England energetically remonstrated against a measure 
which fell with such special weight on her commerce, and 
Lord GRANVILLE was most resolute in protesting against 
what was almost a hostile preference given to every other 
considerable nation over England. But the representations 
of England might have had little effect, if it had not been 
evident that France, instead of gaining, was losing greatly 
by the incidence of the new tax. Rumour said that Antwerp 
was outrivalling Havre, and that Genoa was springing 
into sudden prosperity at the expense of Marseilles. Goods 
destined for France from England were sent to Antwerp, and 
thence forwarded overland. The Greeks sent their vessels to 
Genoa, and the transport of the minerals of Elba has been 
diverted in the same direction. It must, however, be owned 
that it is not clear that this diversion of the Elba trade, on 
which great stress was laid by those who spoke in the recent 
debate in favour of abolishing the shipping dues, is really to 
be attributed in any great degree to the cause which those 
speakers assigned for it. As Italian vessels have not to pay 
the new shipping dues, there seems no very clear reason why 
they should not take the minerals of Elba to Marseilles, as 
they used to do; and it is probable that the real reason of 
the new direction the trade has taken is to be found in the 
opening of the Cenis Tunnel. Coal is sent from France to 
Iba; and in return ores are sent from Elba to France. 
It appears that the coals and ores can be now conveyed 
more cheaply by the Cenis line and Genoa than by the 
Lyons line and Marseilles, and the cause of this compara- 
tive cheapness can scarcely be the incidence of the ship- 
ping dues. If, apart from these dues, it would pay better 
that the goods should be carried by Marseilles, why, we 
may ask, do not French vessels carry them now? These 
new duties are supposed to be a special instrument for 
aiding and encouraging the French mercantile marine: 
but, if the French mercantile marine cannot manage to ca 
goods between Marseilles and Elba, what can it do? It has 
no differential duties to pay; and, if the route by Marseilles 
is the more profitable one, it ought to be able to secure to 
Marseilles the enjoyment of its natural advantages. It is 
not necessary to descend into doubtful details of this kind 
to show the inexpediency of these shipping dues. They 
practically touch England only, and their effect has been, 
on the one hand, to interfere with the course of trade be- 
tween England and France, and, on the other, to drive into 
the hands of the Germans an increase of shipping business. 
This is a fact which Frenchmen may do well to think over 
very seriously. England is weighted with a duty, and a 
void is thus created in the shipping trade. France and 
Germany are on the same footing so far as the dues go, but 
it is Germany, not France, that steps into the vacant place. 
It is the German mercantile marine, not the French, that gains 
life and vigour, and assumes new proportions under the 
fostering care of French legislation. It is not wonderful 
«hat the condition of the French mercantile marine should 
fill Frenchmen with alarm. It is at best in a state of stag- 
nation. Between 1859 and 1869 it actually receded, if the 
amount of tonnage representing subsidized vessels is 
deducted. The Protectionists in the Assembly aver, and 
there seems no reason for. doubting their assertion, that 
France cannot build ships to compete with foreign built 
ships, and that, if the construction of French ships is not 
artificially encouraged, the French shi will in course 
of time be closed. The speakers in the Assembly, almost 


without exception, treated the present state of things as 
one of a transitory character. When in 1877 all existing 
treaties have expired, then France will be free to invent 


and apply those ingenious devices by which the pros- 
perity of its mercantile marine is to be once more as- 
sured. Meanwhile the Government undertakes to issue 
a Commission at once, which is to examine the state of 
the mercantile marine very carefully, and see what can be 
done for this suffering interest. It is not easy to under- 
stand what any one thinks can be done for it. The only 
hint of what is really meant was given by the Minister of 
Commerce, who said that the State already did something 
for the marine by the subsidies it gave. This points in an 
intelligible direction. The mercantile marine languishes, 
because if it tries to compete with the marine of other 
nations, it trades at a loss. But if the State were to supply 
funds handsomely, it might turn this loss into a profit, and 
then the mercantile marine would be happy. 

In March last, two days before the date when the Trea- 
ties of Commerce with England and Belgium would have 
come to an end, a year since the notice to terminate them 
having then elapsed, the Minister of Commerce of M. 
Tuiers’s Government, acting in accordance with the views 
of the Parliamentary Committee to which the consider- 
ation of the Treaties of Commerce had been referred, 
submitted to the Assembly a Bill providing that the 
Treaties of 1860 and 1861 should remain in force until the 
Assembly had had an opportunity of deciding whether it 
approved of the terms of the new treaties which were to be 
substituted. When the Assembly met in May, the Com- 
mittee had arrived at the conclusion that the new treaties 
were adverse to the interests of France, and that the best 
thing was to let the old treaties remain in force until 
1877. The Committee would have reported, it is said, in 
this sense even if M. Turers had remained in power; and 
it is scarcely possible to see how M. Turers, even if the 
Assembly had not quarrelled with him on his general policy, 
could have persevered successfully in his financial schemes. 
He had been obliged to prepare a sudden Bill permitting 
the old treaties to remain in force provisionally, and the 
Assembly could scarcely have been induced to abandon 
them and substitute the other treaties which M. Turers had 
negotiated. Probably M. Tuiers would have given way, if 
on other grounds he had wished, and had been able, to retain 
power. He would have given up the new Treaties of 
Commerce, and the shipping dues and the taxes on raw 
materials. He could have scarcely had any reason for not 
doing so, the basis on which his main arguments had 
been founded, the willingness of Austria and other friendly 
Powers to cancel their treaties, having been cut away from 
him. The new Ministry only did willingly and quickly 
what M. Tiers would have done reluctantly and after 
many delays. What the new Government did that was 
specially its own was, directly it was installed in power, 
to call together the Council of Commerce and consult 
it; and the Council unanimously reported against the 
tax on raw materials, and in favour of letting 
the Treaties of 1860 and 1861 remain in force. 
Thus fortified, the Ministry has now asked the Assembly 
to abrogate the tax on raw materials, and to establish 
till 1877 the operation of the old treaties, and the 
Government has used all its strength to get the requi- 
site votes passed before the prorogation. The policy 
adopted was not a new policy belonging specially to the 
new Government. It was the policy of the Assembly 
generally, and of the bulk of commercial men in France, 
and it was a policy which was gradually being forced on 
M. Tuters himself by the inexorable logic of events. The 
credit which the new Ministry deserves is that they have 
pushed forward a salutary change which, if they had been 
inactive, might have been delayed some months longer, 
to the great prejudice of the mercantile interests of 
the country. The new Ministers may be zealous Free- 
traders, or they may not; but there is not much 
in what they have done with regard to the Treaties 
of Commerce, or in their speeches on the subject, 
which shows them or the Assembly they were ad- 
dressing to have any very definite opinions as to Free- 
trade. As Austria and Italy and other nations to 
which France is bound until 1877 would not give up 
their position under existing treaties, a system of taxation 
and differential duties based on the assumption that they 
would give ap their position, became absurd and impracti- 
cable. This is all that the Assembly or the Ministry have 
so far arrived at ; and although it is very sensible so far as 
it goes, it must not be exaggerated into a sign of the sudden 
conversion of Frenchmen generally to doctrines of an 
enlightened political economy. 
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A HAPPY FAMILY. 


NYBODY who has observed the manner in which ‘the 
present Ministry, from the very first day of their 
entrance into office, have set themselves to conduct public 
business, will not be greatly surprised to find that the 
result has been not only to produce a dangerous degree of 
heat in the official machinery at varisus points of contact, 
but to throw some parts of it ov’ of gear altogether. The 
disclosures of the last week or two as to the internal 
condition of various departments of Government and 
the relations between different classes of officials are 
quite unprecedented. Never before, we should think, 
has the administration of the country fallen into such a 
hopeless state of deadlock and bewilderment. The confu- 
sion, jarring, and discord, the personal squabbles and official 
antagonisms are such as to make one wonder, not indeed 
that extravagant contracts should be made offhand without 
anybody being responsible for them, or that large sums of 
money should be misappropriated at pleasure by subordi- 
nate officials, but that anything like administration should 
be carried on at all. It would seem to be the merest 
accident that Mr. Scupamore did not carry his appropriations 
further, and that a great many other officials did not 
take the opportunity to supply their own, or what they 
chose to suppose to be the public, wants, by following Mr. 
Scupamore’s example. It is not only in one, but in a 
number of departments, that we find disorder and anarchy. 
One day we have the War Office proposing a vote which 
the Treasury has refused to sanction. Another day it is 
the First Commissioner of Works who protests against 
the autocracy of the Cuancetior of the ; and 
the Board of Trade and the Treasury are also on bad terms. 
The Secretary of the Treasury complains that import- 
ant business is transacted behind his back, and the 
CuanceLtor of the ExcHequer retorts that a Secretary 
who -does not know the difference between a minute and a 
memorandum, and who presumes to,think he has authority 
to write a minute, must not e to be consulted. 
As for the poor PostmasteR-GENERAL, he is left to moon 
about by himself, nobody taking any notice of him except 
the porter told off to take him his lunch, until suddenly a 
great scandal explodes, and then he is dragged forward as 
a scapegoat. Mr. Monset happens to take a personal in- 
terest in the Savings Bank system, and he seems, in his in- 
nocence, to have imagined that his position would impart a 
certain weight to his recommendations on the subject. He 
sends in a long report to the Treasury, and finds some 
months afterwards by pure accident that Mr. Lowz and Mr. 
Scupamore have settled quite a different plan between 
them, without even sending him word that they had done 
so. It is easy to say, and it is certainly true, that no man 
of the least spirit would submit to be used in this way ; 
but it should also be said that no Minister with the faintest 
perception of the obligations of official intercourse would 
expose a colleague to this humiliation, or tamper with the 
discipline of the public service by treating directly with 
subordinates, and ignoring the responsible heads of offices. 
It appears that the CHaNncELLor of the Excuequer and the 
First Commissioner of Works are not on speaking terms, 
but it may be doubted whether their relations are any the 
less pleasant on that account. 


These things, it must be remembered, are not mere slips 
by the way ; they are part of a regular system of doing busi- 
ness. It seems to be taken for granted that an earnest 
Ministry can have no time fér conventional civilities, and 
that in fact they would be rather derogatory to its serious 
character, as savouring of the levity of the unregenerate 
Palmerstonian period. It was Mr. Ayrton who hit upon 
the characteristic plan of substituting curt memoranda for 
the old style of letters, with their surplusage of “Sir” and 
“ Your obedient servant,” in the transaction of the work 
of his department ; but in this he was only carrying out the 
spirit of the Ministry, whose perfect righteousness could 
brook no compromise with formal courtesy. If an abuse had 
to be checked, or an economy enforced, it must be done in 
the most abrupt and way, and without the 
slightest regard for the feelings of the probably innocent 
persons who were affected by the change. This was the 
error which Mr. Campers committed at the Admiralty. 
Whether or not his reforms were judicious and indis- 
— it is impossible to defend the dogmatic 


aste and harshness with which they were enforced. 
And much the same thing has happened in almost 
every branch of the Government. 


e traditions of 


the public service led those who were connected 
with it to suppose that they would be treated with 
the sort of civility and consideration which is usual 
in the intercourse of gentlemen; but this, it seems, is a 
form of snobbishness which is no longer to be tolerated. 
It is enough for a “master among his slaves,” as Mr. AYRTON 
once described himself, to make himself heard by the crack 
of his thong, and quill-drivers have no more right to look 
for civil words than architects and market-gardeners. 
If they get the market price for their labour, let 
them be content. Some excuse may perhaps be found 
for Mr. Ayrron in the disclosures of the present week. 
Possibly, when he rushed out so savagely upon poor Dr. 
Hooker, he may himself have been suffering acutely from 
the treatment of the Treasury; and if Dr. Hooker had 
only taken his revenge on an under-gardener’s boy, the circle 
would have been complete. We have always held 
that tke appointment of Mr. Ayrton to an office for 
which he was so notoriously and grotesquely unfit 
showed a great want of consideration for those who were 
in any way associated with that department, and for the 
public interestsinvolved. But nothing could be more in- 
defensible than the dogged persistence with which Mr. 
Ayrton has been retained in office after he has taken every 
means to prove his outrageous incapacity. An odd contrast 
may be remarked between Mr. Ayrron’s angry protest 
against the dictation of the Treasury on Wednesday, and 
the meek and confiding acquiescence in the superior wisdom 
of Cabinet Ministers which he exhibited in regard to the 
Park Rules at the beginning of the Session. Of course 
there can be no room for question ‘as to the principle on 
which subordinate officers must act. They are liable to be 
overruled by their superiors, and it is for them to consider 
whether, under the circumstances, they can conscientiously 
remain in office. If Mr. Ayrton has been snubbed, he should 
recollect that he laid himself open to it by taking upon 
himself to ignore the Treasury and to make a road without 
asking its consent. 

In one of Sir Arruur Hetps’s books there is a proverb 
of his own invention, which we would earnestly re- 
commend to the attention of the Government as a sub- 
ject of meditation during the recess. It is this:— 
“Always make the four salaams every day to your 
“ friends”’; meaning, of course, that it is dangerous to 
dispense with the usual forms of courtesy even with your 
most intimate companions. These forms are really not so 
idle as some members of the Government would seem to 
suppose. There is not much saving, either of time or 
of stationery, in dispensing with the “ Sirs” and “ obedient 
humble servants,” and in cutting down orders to their 
hardest and curtest form; and the effect of such com- 
munications on those who receive them does not invariably 
tend to inspire zeal. It has been pleaded by a popular 
writer that Henry VIII. might have been a better man in 
a world without women, and it is possible that the present 
Ministry might succeed in transacting business more 
smoothly and pleasantly if they could be relieved from the 
embarrassment of having to make allowance for human 
nature. Mr. Guiapstoye and his colleagues have occa- 
sionally appeared to forget that public officials are their 
own “flesh and blood,” as well as the masses of working- 
men. It is impossible that a great body of officials of 
all grades, having many of them delicate and responsible 
duties to discharge as affecting each other, can be kept in 
good order, and in that easy state of mind which is in- 
dispensable to hearty work, without a scrupulous ob- 
servance of the courtesies of personal intercourse. After 
all, it should be possible to be heroic without being rude 
and unmannerly. . 


THE SESSION. _ 

lag main history of the Session is briefly told. It is the 

history of the defeat, the resignation, and the restoration of 
the Gladstone Ministry. Mr. Gladstone in the old days of excited 
electioneering undertook to settle not only the Irish Church and 
the Irish Land questions, but the thorny question of Irish Educa- 
tion. He had put-off redeeming his p on the last head for 
two years; but the time had come when, in his opinion, he had no 
choice but to see whether the good fortune which had befriended 
him in dealing with his other Irish Bills would not smile on him 
if he tried his hand on an Irish University Bill. The secret of the 
precise scheme of the Government was profoundly kept, and when 
the nature of the measure was unfolded by Mr. Gladstone on 
February 13th, with his usual lucidity, copiousness, and persuasive- 


ness, it seemed as if he had secured another great suceess. Liberal 
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members applauded, Conservatives were almost glad to think that 
a subject so full of anxiety to both ies seemed in a fair wa 
of being got rid of, and outside critics had no very adverse criti- 
cisms to offer. But before the day for the second reading arrived 
pay" a had changed. The basis of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme was 
that the University of Dublin should be the only Irish University, 
that it should be supplied with a modest amount of funds to form 
prizes open equally to all denominations, that it should be under 
the direction of a Council in which the influence, if not the pre- 
erance, of Catholics should be unmistakable, and that it should 
everything that could be taught in it without giving the 
Catholics offence. When the general proposal was resolved into 
its component parts, it was found that each of its elements excited 
ina diferent quarter the fiercest opposition. In order to make 
the University of Dublin the only Irish University, the Queen’s 
Colleges were to be sacrificed, and this roused the wrath 
of the friends of mixed education and of local facilities for 
University instruction. In order to allow the Catholics a 
share of the national wealth devoted to the encouragement 
of learning, prizes were to be opened to the whole of a —- 
of which Catholics form a considerable majority. But the 
Catholics, or at least their bishops, protested that what they wanted 
was not the liberty to compete with other people, but the endow- 
ment of distinct places of Catholic education, and that they would 
have this or nothing. In order to get a Council favourable to 
Catholics, it was proposed that a share in the constitution of the 
Council should be allotted to a number of petty Catholic seminaries 
scattered over the country, and even Catholics of the better sort 
complained of the degradation of learning to which this would 
lead. Lastly, in order that the teaching of the University might 
be inoffensive in Catholic eyes, it was pro that modern history 
and philosophy should be excluded from the subjects of instruction, 
and that the teachers should be bound over by heavy penalties so to 
teach as to hurt no one’s religious feelings. And this, in the opinion of 
enthusiastic lovers of high education, made the University unworthy 
of its name. When the debates on the second reading began, 
the Bill was without a single friend of any weight or eminence 
outside the Cabinet; and the greatest mortification of all to the 
Government was to find that those for whose benefit and to meet 
whose pleasure the Bill had been studiously framed were dead 
ainst it, and that it was to be opposed at all hazards by the 
Wiseesakaen party. Baffled in this quarter, the Government did 
what it could to conciliate its other opponents, and it declared that 
the ———— of the Queen’s Colleges, the composition of the 
Council, and the gagging clauses as they were termed, were not of 
the essence of the Bill. But it was all in vain. On the morning 
of March 12, the Government found themselves in a minority of 
three, and Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues at once resigned. 

Then came the famous Ministerial crisis, which kept every one 
for days in a state of the most delightful uncertainty, and which 
was prolonged because Mr. Gladstone insisted that Mr. Disraeli 
was bound to take the Premiership by way of penalty for his suc- 
cess, whether he liked it or not, and Mr. Disraeli insisted that he 
was not bound, and would not take it. Now that we can look 
back calmly, and with the advan of subsequent yee we 
can say that Mr. Gladstone was right to resign office, for he would 
otherwise have created an impression of insincerity and want of 
dignity ; and that Mr. Disraeli was right not to take office, as his 
party was not strong enough in the country to justify the step. 
As usual, Mr. Disraeli amused himself with assigning ingenious 
reasons for a course dictated by the humble considerations of 
prudence. He struck out and amplified with abundant rhetoric 
the notion that the division had taken place at the wrong time of 
March, and that this was a fatal barrier to the formation of a new 
Government. Either, he said, the Ministry must have taken votes 
on account, and had an or it must 

through the Session ing its Estimates for itself, and in 

cases it would have been at the mercy of its enemies. He 
further added that, as the Conservatives had been so long out of 
office, they had no knowledge of a long series of official documents, 
without which they could not know what to propose, and so they 
could haye no policy to offer to the country. The obvious fact 
was, that the Conservatives did not feel sure of a majority if they 
did dissolve. An Opposition which can rely on a new general 
election giving it a working majority does not trouble itself much 
about the time of year when its triumph takes place, and needs no 
policy but that of its own success. t the leaders of the Con- 
servative party judiciously concluded that the country was not ripe 
for a Conservative Ministry, and that the best course was to wait 
until differences about beer and education had spread further divi- 
sion in the Liberal ranks. Mr. Gladstone resumed office, and no 
changes were made in the composition of the Ministry ; and since 
the middle of March he and his colleagues have led the life which 
usually falls to the lot of Ministers who resume office after a de- 
feat. They have had little control over Parliament, and have had 
to abstain almost entirely from legislation. They have also been 
discredited by some st blunders and shortcomings; but they 
have managed to exist without undergoing any absolutely fatal 
humiliation, and without their rivals gaining much ground, and 
they have managed to carry some measures of considerable import- 


ance. 

The Judicature Bill was introduced in the Lords by the Chan- 
cellor on the same evening as that which was signalized by Mr. 
Gladstone’s explanation of the scope of his Irish University Bill. 
Although it has passed through some perils, the Judicature Bill 
has survived the various kinds of opposition it encountered, and 


that it has so survived is the sole Ministerial success of the Session. 
If the Government has not got an Act passed which deserves to 
be considered as establishing a satisfactory Supreme Court, it has 
got an Act passed which may, if it is largely and wisely amended, 

made the foundation for the establishment of such a Court. 
The Chancellor had done exactly what Mr. Gladstone had not 
done. He had found out, principally through the dearly bought 
experience of his predecessor, who could oppose any scheme 
effectually, and what were the terms on which their vpposition 
could be evaded. If Lord Cairns and Chief Justice Cockburn 
smiled on his Bill, it would have a chance of becoming law; and 
what Lord Cairns insisted on was that the House of Lords, while 
giving up its jurisdiction in English appeals, should retain it in 
Irish and Scotch appeals; while the Lord Chief Justice demanded 
that the divisions of the new Court should perpetuate the names 
of the old Courts of Law, and that the chiefs of these Courts 
should be as great men as they had ever been. Lord Selborne drew 
his Bill in compliance with these conditions, and strove further, as 
he conceived, to lighten his task by proposing that his new Court 
should not have anything to do with ecclesiastical appeals. The 
Bill, although containing many good elements, had two great 
defects. It did not furnish the new Court with anything like an 
adequate staff of Equity Judges, and the scheme of pleading 
sketched in the schedule was very vague and imperfect. Lord 
Cairns, after directing the Bill to be sent to a Select Committee, 
attempted to remedy in some slight degree the first of these defects, 
by providing that the Lord Chancellor should sit in his own 
Court and not act only as Appeal Judge, and by a slight in- 
crease of the number of judges of first instance. A  pro- 
posal made by Lord Salisbury, and repeated at a subsequent 
stage by Lord Redesdale, to strengthen the House of 
Peers by the creation of judicial non-hereditary peerages 
was rejected, and the Bill was sent, much in the shape 
in which it had been proposed, to the Commons. It was introduced 
there by the Attorney-General, who made a most encouraging 
speech, from which it seemed certain that the main defects of the 
Bill would be remedied. But a change soon came over this 
smiling state of things. The Government would not listen to any 
proposals for increasing adequately the Equity strength of the new 
Court, and it insisted on the miserable economy of cutting down 
the salaries of the highest order of judges, and even on making 
ex-Chancellors earn their pensions. The House also shaped the 
main lines of the Bill after its own fancies, and, with the assent of 
the Government, determined that all appeals, Irish, Scotch, and 
ecclesiastical, should be referred to the same tribunal. Lord 
Cairns said a few fatal words of warning in the House of Lords as 
to the consequences of thus upsetting an arrangement made with 
him, and in the terrible and incomprehensible name of Privilege 
forbade the Government to rob the House of Lords of the high 
function of hearing Irish and Scotch appeals. The Government 
meekly submitted, and the Chancellor tempered the effect of the 
transfer of ecclesiastical appeals by providing for a certain number 
of bishops to sit as assessors when such appeals are heard. Thus 
the Bill has been got through, and one of the best things that can 
be said for it is—that some of its worst faults—its miserly treatment 
of the Appeal Judges, its insufficient provision of judicial strength, 
and its inadequate system of pleading—are capable of easy amend- 
ment by the light-of common sense and practical experience. 

The minor measures foreshadowed in the Queen’s Speech re- 
lated to the Transfer of Land, Local Taxation, the amendment 
of the Education Bill, and the constitution of a new Railway 
Tribunal. The last of these measures was merely the embodiment 
of the recommendations of a Committee of the previous Session, 
and excited no opposition. The Government attempted to deal 
with the remainder, but time and strength failed them. The Lord 
Chancellor gave a sketch of what he thought might be done to 
simplify the transfer of land; his main idea being that titles with 
different degrees of validity should be registered according to the 
degree of validity they possessed; that after a time registration 
should be compulsory when sales of land took place; and that the 
time of prescription should be shortened. Lord Cairns gave the 

roject a faint blessing, and nothing more was heard of the Bill. 

a Taxation was entrusted to Mr. Stansfeld, who confessed 
that the time for deciding on the relations of Imperial and local 
taxation did not seem to him to have come, and that he must begin 
by getting all the real property in the country made rateable. He 
had to assent toan iMheilen! exception in favour of Ragged Schools, 
and he and the House of Commons spent day after day in subtle 
disquisitions about woodlands and mines; but at last he got his 
Rating Bill through the Commons, only to find it rejected, after a 
short examination, by the Lords. Strong Governments can 
iecemeal measures, as people believe in there being a whole 

of which instalments are offered them; but they are indifferent 
when a weak Ministry offers them the sixteenth part of a loaf. 
Mr. Forster's Education Amendment Bill did not go far, for he 
let it transpire that his colleagues had kept him back from trying 
to make education compulsory; but it was a good Bill as far as 
it went, as it forced Guardians to send to school the children of 
persons receiving outdoor relief, and it transferred to the Guardians 
the task of paying school fees for the children of indigent 
persons. The latter portion of his scheme Mr. Forster was 
ultimately compelled to withdraw, and to make Denison’s 
Act obligatory is his single and humble achievement. Even 
in this, however, it has been discovered that he has once 
more shown himself the treacherous enemy of Dissent, and 
he is to be vicariously punished by a Nonconformist plot to 
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start an ee candidate in every constituency where to start 
one would be to damage the chances of a supporter of the Govern- 
ment. In some minor matters the Government got on fairly well; 
their Army and Navy Estimates raised no serious opposition, and by 
a popularity Budget, the surplus obtained by deferring the payment 
of half the Alabama indemnity was divided between the payers of 
Income-tax and the consumers of . Mr. Ayrton averted the 
wrath ofhis enemies at the cre of the Session by the modest 

lea that he was but the servant of greater men, and the task of 

efending the new Rules for the Parks was confided to Mr. Bruce. 
No serious objection was made to the proposals of the Government 
that the Australian colonies should be allowed to levy their 
Customs duties without consideration for the mother-country, that 
Canada should have the promised bonus for the suspension of the 
Fenian claims, and that the authority to preserve in Ireland, 
as must be preserved there, should be prolonged. Foreign 

Hitics also have caused the Ministry no trouble. The House of 

ommons was willing to sanction a protectionist Treaty of Com- 
merce with France, and was glad to hear it had been abandoned ; the 
mission of Sir Bartle Frere was justified by its success; and the 
alarms created by the advance of Russia on Khiva subsided before 
the explanations of Lord Granville, the welcome announcement of 
the intended iage of the Duke of Edinburgh with a Russian 
Princess, and the absorbing interest of running after the Shah. 

The Government, therefore, has not got‘on altogether badly. If 
its misfortunes had been unchequered, it could not have continued 
to exist; but it has been tossed about, and has had dirt thrown on it 
in many painful ways. The scandals of the Zanzibar Contract and 
the Post Office expenditure have been the most serious blots on 
its history, for they showed how far maladministration can go in 
the hands of the most trusted public servants. Even at the very 
outset of the Session the censure of the p a0ren made it 
obvious that the Ministry had neglected altogether to take 
into consideration the very important subject of the mode in 
which the Rules of the Washington Treaty were to be com- 
municated to foreign Powers, and Mr. Gladstone even imagined 
that they had been communicated. The whole subject and its 
importance were a perfect novelty to the Cabinet, and they 

to learn their position and their duties in regard to it 
through the unpleasant process of listening to speakers whose 
criticisms were unanswerable. They yielded with rather a bad 
grace to the necessity of allowing Mr. aweett’s humble Bill for 
the Abolition of Tests to supersede their defeated scheme for dealing 
generally with Irish Education. They got out of the difficulties 
that seemed to threaten them from the side of the pugnacious Father 
O'Keeffe by securing the appointment of a Select Committee to 
hear the explanations of pe whom Father O’Keeffe looked on 
as his enemies, and then by Lord “4 writing a letter of 
instructions to the Commissioners which settled nothing, but 
seemed about equally favourable to each of the contending parties. 
But the Government was not allowed to name its Committee as 
it thought best, and the House insisted on an independent member 
from each side being added to see that the inquiry was properly 
made. The Commons, after a very warm debate in a fi ae 
refused to adopt Mr. Crawford’s proposal for the rejection of the 
scheme for remodelling Emanuel Vics ital; but the Lords do as 
they like with regard to schools prt ae by the Commissioners, 
and Lord Salisbury has become the sole judge of appeal against the 
Commissioners ; so that persons discontented with such siemens do 
not trouble themselves aboyt the Commissioners or any Govern- 
ment body, but fly for sure succour to the Lords. Whether there is 
much to criticize in their Indian policy is doubtful, but at any rate 
they have escaped all effective criticism in regard to it by the 
usual device of cramming all discussion of Indian affairs into the 
space of a few hours snatched from other business on the eve of 
the ee. They have further had to consent that the opera- 
tion of their Bill for extending the duration of the Endowed 
Schools Commission shall be limited to a single year, Lord Lyttel- 
‘on, who was principally concerned, avowing that it was useless to 
vontest the point, as he had nothing to rely upon except the support 
of a Government stricken with paralysis. Towards the end of 
the Session the Government sustained a series of small but vexatious 
defeats, coming rapidly one after another. Mr. Plunkett beat them 
23 to the treatment of Irish Civil Servants. Mr. Richard forced 
them to frame a Royal answer to an address asking for a non- 
sensical scheme of general International Arbitration; and the 
Lords by an overwhelming majority obliged them to promise a 
Commission to inquire into alleged grievances of officers under 
the scheme for the Abolition of Purchase. Mr. Lowe’s Bank Bill 
was a failure, for it pleased none of the different sets of financial 
theorists, and could scarcely ever have been beneficially operative ; 
and the Attorney-General in vain tried to persuade the House to 
alter the number and dispense with the unanimity of Juries. 
Official proposals of a novel kind which are at once dis of are 
so soon forgotten that they generally do not do much to any 
one; but when a Government is weak, and its reputation sinking, 
ae that turns against it adds somewhat to the sense of its 

iscredit. 

In a Session when the Government is almost powerless for 
legislation, it is not to be ted that private members can do 
much, and what may be termed the standing crotchets of 
different cliques in or out of Parliament have been di of this 
year rather more quickly and decisively than usual. The Lords 
found time during the Ministerial crisis to put their annual ex- 
tinguisher on the Deceased Wife's Sister Bill, The fanatical 


opponents of the Contagious Diseases Acts could not make their 
voices heard in the House of Commons. The dangerous whim of 
extending the suffrage to women, although unfortunately it 
receives the countenance of the two Parliamentary chiefs, was 
rejected by the Commons, and, as it is pleasant to have to record 
anything in his favour, it may be-noted that no one made a more 
eflective speech against it than Mr. Bruce. The very large 
majority of 321 against 81 settled the doom of the Permissive 
Bill, fear of the too powerful licensed victuallers doing perhaps 
more to produce the result even than the overwhelming force of 
argument. A majority equally decisive disposed of Mr. Miall’s 
ag of disestablishment, and Mr. Gladstone invited Mr. 

iall to observe that his position was now at its best, 
as the new Parliament was likely to be less favourable 
to him than the present. The Burials Bill was elevated 
by an accident into an occasion of a great party struggle, and 
no less than two hundred and eighty Liberals voted for it; but 
Mr. Morgan had to be satisfied with this barren honour, and could 
not get his Bill any further on the road to the Statute Book. 
Mr. Plimsoll, who easily obtained a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the evils which he stated to exist, had to apologize to the 
House for some of his statements affecting the honour of members, 
and gradually lost ground as it became evident that he considered 
every one who disagreed with him, or who would not do exactly as 
he wished, a wicked enemy of British seamen, and his own Bill was 
talked out of existence on a Wednesday. The House of Commons 
once more repeated its manifestation of dislike to Mr. Fawcett’s 
6 oe to throw election expenses on the constituencies ; and the 

overnment, while giving a sudden and vehement support to Mr. 
Trevelyan’s measure for extending household suffrage to counties, 
resolutely opposed two attempts to open the dangerous and diffi- 
cult question of the redistribution of seats. As the Home 
Secretary declined to introduce a Bill recasting the law 
on conspiracy, and urged the humble but honest plea that 
he could not conceive how such a Bill ought to be drawn, Mr. 
Harcourt attempted to supply the defect, and his Bill has had at 
least the good fortune to reach the Upper House. Mr. Mun- 
della has been equally unsuccessful with regard to his Factory 
Bill, which probably deserved more attention than he could 
secure for it, although Mr. Gladstone seemed -to show it 
some favour, as he allotted an exceptionally large portion of 
the last week of the Session to its discussion. But the 
country, as a rule, loses little by the extinction of the Bills of 
private members which are drawn without responsibility, fear of 
consequences, or hopes of passing. Perhaps, as a specimen of what 
Bills can be like under such circumstances, Mr. Palmer’s Married 
Women’s Pro Bill deserves notice, as, under the plea of 
remedying a tiny legislative omission with regard to ante-nuptial 
debts, it boldly altered the whole position of husband and wife, 
and erected them into independent traders accidentally coupled by 
the tie of cohabitation. 

It is one of the functions of Parliament to make inquiries on 
subjects of popular interest, and to afford an opening to persons or 
bodies who have fancies they wish to air or grievances they 
wish to publish. At the beginning of the Session the price of 
coal made householders very uneasy, and a Committee 
made the most elaborate inquiries into the recent history 
of the coal market, and satisfied the public that the only 
substantial reason for the high price of coals was the un- 
usual demand for manufacturin In the same way 
horses are inconyeniently few and dear, and Lord Rosebery got 
a Committee of the Peers to look into the matter, and to establish 
that the only thing to be done was to trust to the enterprise of 

rivate breeders. The propriety of Parliament meeting in 
ovember was once more de ted, and Mr. Gladstone described 
how delighted he should be to get to the country in June, only he 
did not Teliovs he should be more likely to see the country in 
June because he had to come to London in November. Lord 
Russell proposed to cure tke evils of Ireland by abolishing the 
office of Lord-Lieutenant, and Lord Stanhope suggested that an 
Order of Merit should be invented which would reward the services, 
flatter the vanity, and foment the jealousies of the world ot 
literature, science, and art. Religion, too, has as usual suggested 
its special subjects of diseussion. The Lords have discussed 
the pernicious consequences of confession in England, and 
the inutility of Church patronage in Scotland; and ingenious, 
if not prudent, friends of the Church of land have . 
that its bonds should be relaxed, and its oper- 
ations diversified, by the indiscriminate admission into the 
pulpit of any nm whom the incumbent might wish that his 
congregation should have the benefit of hearing. Lord Carnarvon 
invited the Government to give a practical proof of that burning 
interest in Persia which the visit of the Shah was said to have 
created in the national bosom, and to back up Baron Reuter in 
ing out his wonderful concession. Lord Granville sternly 
refused to do anything in the way of giving Baron Reuter 
effectual support, and no one was able to say what he could 
have done for Persia and Baron Reuter which would not have 
exposed England to great difficulties and risks. The Government 
also stifled the hopes raised by Lord Hartington last year, and 
announced its determination to have nothing to do with the 
purchase of Irish Railways. Mr. Gladstone did indeed offer to do 
something for Irish Railways, as he thought that Government 
might lend money to replace debentures, and might befriend all 
legitimate schemes of amalgamation. The experience of this 
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Session is, however, not very reassuring to the promoters of schemes 
of Railway Amalgamation, the two great schemes of the year— 
that for amalgamating the London and North-Western and the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and that for amalgamating the Midland 
and Glasgow and South-Western—having been rejected by the 
Local Committees appointed to consider them. Parliament also, 
while attending to the grievances of other people, has paid some 
little attention to its own. Mr. Munster vindicated the character 
of his friends by invoking the terrors of Parliamentary procedure 
against the publication of words in a newspaper defamatory of 
Ultramontane members, and for a moment it seemed as if Mr. 
Mitchell Henry was going to prevent any speeches being reported 
in revenge for the too scanty notices which he contended were 
given of the speeches of Irish members. Fortunately he was soon 
brought to reason, and proved accessible to the argument that, as 
reporting is a trade, reporters may be trusted to report the speeches 
of Irish as of any other members, provided that the merit of the 
speeches will make it pay to report them. 

The deaths of ee Westbury and the Bishop of Winchester 
have left blanks in the House of Lords which will not be easily 
filled up, for scarcely any legal peer contributed more than Lord 
Westbury to the eminence of the House of Lords as the supreme 
Appellate tribunal, and no one rivalled the Bishop of Winchester 
in the skill with which he maintained that harmony between the 
Established Church and lay society which it is one of the primary 
objects of the em of bishops in the Upper House to per- 
petuate. Lord Wolverton, too, although he had never taken any 
part in the proceedings of the House, was an excellent example of 
the best sort of men who recruit the peerage in virtue of 
the possession of wealth, energy, and commercial notoriety. 
His death removes from the Lower House one of the most 
useful subordinates of Mr. Gladstone; and next Session, 
if no dissolution intervenes, the new Whip will have a hard 
task with an expiring Parliament and a wearied Ministry. 
As to individual Ministers, there is no change of position to re- 
mark, except that Mr. Lowe of all people has laid himself open to 
censure by extravagance in a contract, and insufficient control over 
a dependent office, errors from which he might have been thought 
to be especially safe. Mr. Ayrton, too, has chosen to reveal 
serious dissensions between himself and Mr. Lowe, and the effect 
of his disclosures has been equally damaging to the attacker 
and the attacked. Whether the present Parliament is to see 
another Session, and what would be the result of a general elec- 
tion, are points sufficiently uncertain to make any conjectures 
tolerably plausible. Isolated elections have gone on the whole 
against the Government, but not to such a degree as to show that 
a new Parliament is likely to give a satisfactory majority to a new 
Ministry. Mr. Gladstone has gone so far in his provisions for a 
general election as to furnish his supporters with a new cry, and to 
suggest Household S e in Counties as one of their watch- 
words. But this is not going very far, and probably, if no unfore- 
seen event arises, the Ministry may prefer the certain to the 
uncertain, and may think that the least of the evils from among 
which they have to choose is to linger on for another Session, an 
see whether in a twelvemonth something may not be struck out 
by good fortune or ingenuity to consolidate and animate their party 
before a new elec‘ion takes place. 


AMERICANS IN EUROPE. 


'N the last month or two the number of American visitors to 
Europe has been increasing so fast that the tide of intercourse 
between the Continents begins to set as regularly back towards the 
Old World as the Gulf Stream. These visitors have multiplied so 
marvellously that the cabinfuls of respectable passengers on the 
Cunard and Inman liners must almost compensate numerically for 
the drain of the poverty-stricken steerage ote from Liverpool or 
Cork, Hamburg or Bremen. The Americans are not the people 
to be lightly baulked of their holiday if they have once set their 
hearts upon it, and many of them had long ago made up their 
minds that Vienna was an excellent excuse for leaving home. The 
rush to Europe had fairly set in before anything had occurred to 
stop it. The first comers were in Austria already suffering from 
the horrible weather which kept Europeans who had been on the 
brink of departure shivering over their-start. Like the foxes of 
the fable, in their communications with their homes the Americans 


who had already committed themselves dwelt upon all that was | 


pleasant, and touched very lightly on the drawbacks and disagree- 
ables. It is certain that the letters of the Correspondents of their 
leading journals depicted things very much in rose-colour, while the 
extravagant prices which frightened every one else were perhaps 
almost an inducement to Americans who had set aside a “ pile” 
of dollars that must be dissipated. A bustling broker from Wall 
Street will punctiliously go through the work which the ladies of 
his family have mapped out for him, but none the less is he very 
— to the accidents which may precipitate his return to the 

iness of his affections; while as for the ladies, they are 
in love with — for its own sake. In spite of everything, 
the rush has been going on without remission, and steadily 
gathering volume. Steamers of tremendous to have been 
starting almost every day from New York and New land ; yet 
their berths have been at a premium, and their saloons crowded 
to suffocation. So great has been the influx, that one of the 
leading Transatlantic Steam Companies has very sensibly opened 
offices in London, where helpless customers who are cast adrift for 


the first time upon our shores may be furnished with advice as 
to their future proceedings. Wherever you travel on a leading 
Continental line, you might, if you were to judge by your fellow- 
passengers, fancy yourself seated in the cars of the Union, while 
some of the more pretentious Continental hotels have become as 
Transatlantic in their tenants as the Fifth Avenue in New York 
or the “Grand” at Paris. 

As is the way with selfish human nature, we naturally ask, in 
the first place, how this formidable incursion is likely to affect our- 
selves. ‘There is a good deal of truth in the old saying, ‘‘ The more 
the merrier,” when there is plenty of room for every one; and it 
might be assumed that people socially disposed, starting on a 
summer holiday, would rather welcome the prospect of plenty of 
society of similar speech and kindred origin. Let foreigners say 
what they will—and we must confess that appearances justify 
their speaking as they do—we know that the Briton is not the 
misanthrope they believe him. If he often sits silent when 
travelling alone, it is because he is shy of strangers, with whom, 
as he fancies, he has few sympathies, and because he cannot be 
voluble or even civil with the few broken words that rattle loosely 
about among his thoughts. His birthright did not comprehend 
the gift of a kind of lingual kaleidoscope which can arrange stray 
odds and ends of speech with rapidity and precision in an endless 
variety of pretty, though meaningless, patterns. But when he 
has passed twenty-four hours in communion with himself, 
see how he brightens up when he is launched somehow in talk 
with a countryman. The austere man grows playful and face- 
tious, the reserved man becomes effusive, while fastidiousness 
itself ceases to stand upon trifles, and overlooks the most glaring 
distinctions of caste. The habitué of bow windows in St. James’s 
makes himself unaffectedly affable to the honest drysalter from 
Lower Thames Street, who is bound for the Rhine and the Ober- 
land with the good-humoured partner of his joys, while the 
ritualistic curate confides his impressions of scenery and foreign 
forms of religion to the burly bosom of a sporting young brewer 
from the midland counties. Such being really the inveterate 
gregariousness of our English nature, this American incursion should 
surely add an attraction to summer travel on the Continent. At 
least we should have plenty of people with whom we could exchange 
sinall talk if we chanced to be socially disposed, and if we felt un- 
sociable they need not bore us. Further, our intercourse with in- 
telligent Americans would introduce us into a new world of ideas, 
and that we take to be one of the greatest enjoyments of rational 
travel. Perhaps it may come to this in time when the two nations 
get used to each other, but for the present there are very few of 
us who are able to look upon our cousins in the light of acqui- 
sitions, and the absence of attraction would appear to be mutual. 

It is not altogether easy to explain the reason to our satisfaction. 

It is true that, regarding the matter from our English point of 
view, there are certain salient peculiarities about our American 
friends which it is impossible to ignore, and which are naturally 
distasteful to us. To begin with, there is that unmistakable shibbo- 
leth of speech. We object to nasal utterances; we are inclined to 
shudder at some of the fresh and forcible expressions with which 
Americans taint the springs of early English, although we may 
smile at these Americanisms in the New York journals and in the 
droll writings of the humourists of the Far West. In female mouths 
especially they jar harshly on our sensibilities. It may be that we 
feel a certain responsibility for the manners and behaviour of 
people who use our own language, who resemble us in features, 
and are sprung in great measure from our English stock. For 
it is certain that a very slight experience of travel makes us 
accept with tolerable complacency, or at least resignation, the 
German lady who shovels down her peas with the Imife she 
clutches in her fist, as well as the French commercial gentleman 
who tucks his napkin into his shirt-collar and carefully cleanses his 
= with his bread. No doubt English and Americans would 
earn to like and respect each other’s good qualities were they to 
meet in villages on the shores of the Nyanza or away among the huts 
of the Kirghis in the Steppes of Asia. Like the American admiral in 
Chinese waters in war time, they would remember that “ blood is 
thicker than water,” and fraternize cordially enough. But on the 
highways of the civilized world the mutual repulsion is a dis- 
agreeable fact. Mounted parties of the respective nations cross 
each other on the Wengern Alp like members of rival tribes 
observing an armed antaline, and in a train on the banks of the 
Rhine, or a steamer on the Upper Danube, they draw aside into 
hostile camps, and send solitary members of the opposite race to 
Coventry. There is one thing, however, which must be remem- 
bered, and that is, that the Americans who make themselves most 
conspicuous when travelling, and whose disagreeable peculiarities 
are apt to discredit their countrymen generally, are people of the 
rougher and ruder sort. And the same pawsan | applies to our own 
race, under similar circumstances. 

Then, in the American influence in raising foreign prices we have 
a substantial grievance which rankles not unnaturally, and this 
season it is taking more offensive proportions than ever. The 
travelling American may be said to lavish his capital where the 
Englishman is economizing his expenses. It is very much the fashion 
of the American at home to live from hand to mouth, and to spend 
successive fortunes almost as fast as he makes them. He makes no 
provision for elder sons, nor does he pretend to provide very hand- 
somely for any of his male children. They must work for them- 
selves as their father did before them ; the luckier for them if they 
are started higher up on the social ladder. For himself he is too 
familiar with examples of the melancholy uncertainty of riches to 
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be very eager about storing them. Indeed, it is almost the part 
of a prudent man to make sure of enjoyment while he has the 
means. What a comfort it ought to be to a speculator going into 
—o previously to beginning again to reflect that he has had 
a deal of spending out of the proceeds of his last venture. Governed 
vaguely by notions like these, although, perhaps, he scarcely 
translates them into words, the American comes over for his 
European tour. He sets aside a liberal sum for his ex- 
penses, and, as we said before, he does not care how soon he 
is back at his work. He has no great reason to check the 
extravagance of his family, and he has every inducement to 
enjoy every comfort which money can procure him while his travels 
last. He bids for the best rooms in the hotel; there is naturally 
a sharp competition in the height of the season; landlords learn 
that they may charge very much what they please, and, as we know, 
it is much more easy to send a tariff up than to get it lowered 
again. He finds himself in countries where it is the practice to 
drink wine at dinner, and where there are no bars where you 
can liquor up from breakfast to bed-time. He changes his 
habits easily enough, and gets curious in costly vintages. 
When one item habitually figures heavily in your bills, it 
may be taken as an axiom that all the others have a 
tendency to swell in proportion; and when the total ef the 
bills is large, it is a mere bagatelle to be over-generous to 
the servants. Besides nouveaux riches who are cast away in a crowd 
with plenty of money burning in their pockets naturally assert 
their superiority for the time by casting their small change 
recklessly about them. Guides and porters get utterly corrupted 
and demoralized by the thunder-showers of dollars that fall in the 
hot season. If landlords do not respect these liberal patrons of 
theirs, it is only “human natur” that they should make slight 
account of less pretentious guests who are compelled to be frugal. 

So it is no wonder that people of moderate means, smarting 
already under asteady increase cf charges, should look with undis- 
guised anxiety to the results of the American invasion of the year, 
and regard with something like aversion the members of the invading 
force. They might be content to try to bear it with more philosophy 
did they feel that the mass of Americans profited by their trip or 
even enjoyed it thoroughly. As for the profit, it would be rash to 
speak decidedly, for quick and very intelligent people may be 
learning fast when they look least like it. All we can say is, that 
their system of travel strikes us as a bad one, and that what they learn 
under it must almost necessarily be superficial and conventional. 
They hurry from place to place even faster than the average 
English cockney, because they are always in excellent training for 
pace, and have been freshened by the long voyage across the 
Atlantic. They are driven along by the Furies in ‘the shape of a 
craving for change of scene, a longing for excitement in the 
absence of their habitual avocations, and a crushing consciousness 
that the time before them is shorter than their allotted task. They 
rush through noble scenery, along the crowded high roads, and 
dare not allow themselves to loiter in those sequestered nooks where 
Nature is really to be seen and courted in her beauty. When they 
do linger for a time in a capital, in Paris for example, they leave 
their wives and their daughters to do the churches, the galleries, 
and the shopping, and seek recreation and repose in the restaurants, 
cafés, and bankers’ ante-rooms where their countrymen most do 
congregate. Small blame to them, as an Irishman would say. Those 
blessed intervals that almost them back to the States are, for 
a certain class of Americans, almost their only seasons of real 
enjoyment, although perhaps it was scarcely worth while cross- 
ing the Atlantic to indulge in them. If appearances are not alto- 
gether deceptive, we can k with more confidence as to the 
pleasures of their trip than as to its profit. There is no mistaking 
the worn and wistful look which tells of continual effort and an 
irrepressible desire to have it all well over. With its rapid repasts 
and its interminable distances, America turns out far harder and more 
wiry travellers than most countries. Still, the constant change of 
scene, diet, and climate for months on end; the eating habitually, 
as it were, with loins girded and staves in their hands; the 
perpetual catching of trains at untimely hours; the being cooped 
up among the crowds in waiting-rooms under the charge of auto- 
cratic jacks-in-office, and being compelled to race for seats 
heavily handicapped by their latest purchases, must be a severe 
strain on the strongest system. No wonder that towards 
the middle of his time abroad the most active American tourist 
oscillates between despondency and despair, and that the wearing 
struggle imprints its traces on the wasting features. We cannot 
help thinking that many Americans in Europe will sympathize 
with us if we venture to express a wish that some of them had 
stayed at home, ‘ 


THE OLD CATHOLICS AT LUZERN. 


Ww. have conmented more than once, when speaking of Swiss 
matters, on the singular process known as Rekurs or recowrs, 
a process singular enough in itself, and almost more singular as 
being an example of a fully established legal fiction in a Constitu- 
tion only five-and-twenty yearsold. The Confederation guarantees 
the constitutions of all the Cantons; it follows that, if the con- 
stitution, either of the Confederation itself or of any Canton, 
is broken, the Federal power has a right to step in. On the 
strength of this principle, every man who thinks himself wronged 
by any act of the administrative or judicial authorities of his own 
Canton—one might almost say every man who has a law-suit 


decided against him in a cantonal court—at once says that the 
cantonal constitution has been broken to his prejudice, and carries 
his complaint, first to the Federal Council—the Bundesrath or 
Executive body—and thence, if he fails there, to the two Houses 
of the Federal Assembly. It follows that much of the time of 
the Assembly is taken up with discussing matters which, according 
to our notions, are simply matters for an ordinary court of law. 
The obvious course would be to transfer the hearing of these 
appeals—for such, in truth, most of them are—from the Federal 
Assembly to the Federal Court. But, among all the pro- 
posed reforms, there seems very little disposition to carry out 
this one, which to an Englishman seems the most needful of all. 
We may believe that the Federal Assembly, like all other 
gatherings of human beings, does not like to give up any power 
that it has got; but, besides this, there isa deeper ground for un- 
willingness. To allow a regular appeal from the Courts of the 
Cantons to the Courts of the Confederation would go further to 
wound the feeling of cantonal sovereignty than any of the cen- 
tralizing measures which have been lately proposed. That feeling 
is less wounded by a process the theory of which is that the 
Federal power steps in only to guarantee the constitution which 
the Canton has made for itself. But the practical result is that 
the Federal Executive and Legislature are set to debate and vote 
about a great many things which are simply questions of law for a 
Judge. To us this seems the more strange, at a moment when we 
are stripping one branch of our own Legislature of judicial func- 
tions which it has held for ages. 

During the winter session of the present Assembly a Rekwrs 
was brought, which, besides illustrating the nature of the process, 
bears upon several questions of high interest both in Switzerland 
and out of it. In this case the complaint was lodged immediatel 
with the Federal Assembly; only the National Council, with 
praiseworthy modesty, asked the Federal Council to report on the 
matter before it undertook its discussion, and the result is a re- 
commendation from the Federal Council not to entertain the 
question at all. The recommendation strikes us as a wise one, but 
it has been a little long in coming, for the National Council 
referred the matter to the Federal Council as long as 
December 21, 1872, while the Report of the Federal Council did 
not appear till July 4, 1873. Perhaps the duty of drawing up a 
new scheme of constitutional revision has hindered the Federal 
Council from attending to other things. 

The Rekurs of which we speak touches the condition of the 
Old Catholics in the Confederation, and especially in the Canton 
of Luzern. There is in the city of Luzern a branch of the Society 
of Liberal Catholics, the object of which is the advancement of 
the Old Catholic cause. The Committee of this body wished that 
what is called a “ religious conference” should be held by Professor 
Reinkens of Breslau, in one of the Catholic churches of the city. 
This “religious conference” is explained to be a kind of sermon, 
in which the preacher strongly exhorts his hearers to stand fast 
in the Old Catholic position. But the sermon is further aeccom- 

nied by singing and playing on the organ, and the question has 

n raised whether the singing and organ-playing does or does not 
give to the conference the character of an act of religious worship. 
The Committee of the Society applied to the Communal Council of 
the city of Luzern, in which the ownership of the churches is vested 
and which acts as the ecclesiastical administration, for leave to use 
for this purpose the old Franciscan church, now a succursal church 
to the Catholic parish of Luzern. The Communal Council gave 
them leave, but the State Council of the Canton stepped in 
and forbade the use of a Catholic church for the purpose, 
and the conference was in the end held in the Protestant church. 
The Committee of the Liberal Catholics appealed to the Federal 
Assembly, who, as we have seen, referred the matter to the Federal 
Council. They of course called on the Government of Luzern for 
their answer to the complaint, and the arguments used on all sides 
are set forth in the Message of the Federal Council to the Assem- 
bly. They are well worth study in times when the relations of 
ecclesiastical and civil societies are becoming of such paramount 
importance everywhere. 

he Communal Council granted the request of the Committee 
on the ground that all its members were members of the Catholic 
parish of Luzern, and that they saw no reason to deny them the 
temporary use for a religious purpose of one of the churches under 
their administration, especially as the use of another of the 
churches under their administration had been often granted for a 
considerable time to non-Catholic bodies, among them the Free 
Church of Scotland. ‘ 

The State Council of the Canton, in the decree by which they 
annul the permission given by the Communal Council, bese their 
refusal on the constitution and law of the Canton. A church, 
theys argued, is designed only for the worship of the religious 
belly to which it belongs. Unless the law otherwise provides, it 
cannot be used, even temporarily, for any other purpose, without 
the consent of the ecclesiastical administration and of the 
chief minister of the church concerned (“ I’ecclésiastique 
préposé a l’église dont il s’agit”). And, even if such consent 
is given, the State Council, as ¢ ian of public order, may forbid 
any such extraordinary meetings in public buildings (“ interdire 
ces réunions extraordinaires dans des édifices publics”). The parish 
priest of the city, under whose authority are all the Catholic 
churches of Luzern, had not given his consent, and if he had, 
the State Council would still have had the right to forbid the use 
of the church, if it thought good. The State Council argues that 
the Liberal Catholics have by the Constitution full right to hot 
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‘their meetings and conferences where they will, provided they do 

not interfere with the rights of anybody else. But it adds that to 

use @ church which is lawfully assigned to the use of any religious 

body for the purpose of religious controversies directed against that 

body is contrary to law, as an infringement of the “confessional ” 

denominational) rights ?guaranteed by the Constitution, and is 
us to the order and tranquillity of the Canton. 

e appellants, as we should call them—ecourants is the tech- 
nical word in the French version—set forth that the refusal of the 
State Council is a breach of the article of the Federal Constitution 
which guarantees the free exercise of the worship of all recognized 
Christian confessions. They cast aside as irrelevant what the 
State Council had said about the consent of the parish priest and 
about the danger to public order; they say that the conference 
was an act of religious worship, and that the real question 
is whether the Old Catholics are among the recognized 
Christian confessions whose freedom of worship is guaranteed 
by the Federal Constitution. They say that the act of the 

Government implies that the guaranty given by 
the Federal Constitution to the Catholic confession extends only 
to those Catholics who admit the new dogma of infallibility. 
They maintain that they are themselves Catholics, members of the 
Catholic parish of Luzern, members of the Catholic body as it 
stood when the Federal Constitution guaranteed its right of 
worship, and that a dogma put forth since that Constitution was 
enacted cannot take away their rights. They argue that, though 
they do not form a commune, still the commune is not the only 
form which a confession may take, and that they are members of a 
body which several communes elsewhere have actually joined, and 


. which may therefore claim the rights guaranteed to a recognized 


Christian confession. They therefore ask that the act of the 
Luzern Government may be annulled, and that, if this cannot be 
done, a Federal law may be passed to secure their constitutional 
rights. ‘Towards the end of their argument they use these words, 
as they stand in the French version :— 


Enfin, les €zards qu’on doit avoir pour le bien de la patric font & eux un 

devoir d’acquiescer & la demande des recourants, attendu que les conséquences 
du nouveau syst¢me politico-religieux eréé par le syllabus et le concile du 
Vatican menacent l’existence de I’état suisse. 
This argument illustrates the confusion of judicial and legislative 
functions which is implied in the very nature of these appeals. 
The argument isto the point, as addressed to a legislative or execu- 
tive body whose business it is to make or to propose changes in the 
law. It is quite out of place as addressed to a judicial body, 
whose only business is to carry out the law as it finds it. But for 
the purpose in hand, the Federal Council and Federal Assembly 
must be looked on as judicial bodies. Their present business is not 
to determine whether the law as to the relations between Church 
and State can be improved, but to declare whether the law, as it 
stands, has or has not been broken by the State Council of the 
Canton of Luzern. 

The Luzern Government answers at length in a Report dated 
January 27, 1873. This paper sets forth the law of the Canton as 
to religious liberty and the like, as embodied in the existing 
cantonal Constitution. By this Constitution liberty of conscience 
is inviolable, and no man can suffer in any way in his civil or 
political rights on account of his religious opinions. The free 
exercise of worship is fully guaranteed to the 1ecognized Christian 
confessions ; to all other denominations it is guaranteed only within 
the bounds of good morals and public order, whatever those may 
be. Lastly, the Roman Catholic confession is not only guaranteed, 
but enjoys the full protection of the State. 

The State Council goes on to argue that by a recognized Chris- 
tian confession in the sense of the Federal and cantonal Constitu- 
tions must be understood a community recognized and organized 
by the State, and having a basis of public right. Two confessions 
only answer this definition, the Roman Catholic and the Evan- 

lical Reformed. These two are known to the State as organized 
Bodies. All who belong to neither of them are Dissenters. Such 
Dissenters have full liberty of conscience; they have full liberty— 
within the bounds of good morals and public order—to practise their 
worship; the right of association secures them in the common prac- 
tice ot their ae still they have no ground of public, but only 
of private, right ; the State mows them only as individuals, not 
es communities. Again, the conference which it was proposed 
to hold is looked on by the State Council as not being an act of 
worship, and therefore as not coming under the guaranty given by 
the Constitution to acts of worship. 

They go on to argue that, if it had been an act of worship, the 
complaint would still not have been well founded. The Luzern 
Government, as such, knows nothing of the Old Catholic con- 
troversy. The Catholic churches of Luzern are assigned for the 
worship of the Catholie body, which worship has been in no Way 
altered by late events. They cannot be lawfully applied to any 
other purpose without the consent of the authorities of the body 
to which they are assigned. If the complainants are members of 
the Catholic body, they cannot claim ‘any rights except such as 
they enjoy in common with the other Catholics of Luzern. If 
they profess to be a separately recognized Christian confession, 
whose worship has been hindered, the State Council answers that, 
supposing the confession to be an act of worship, still the Old 
Catholics have never been officially recognized as a separate con- 
fession, and that even a recognized Christian confession has no right 

to disturb the rights of another confession equally recognized. 

They go on to argue that, according to the constitution of 


Luzern, the State Court has power to annul the act of the 
Communal Council. 

The Federal Council admit the arguments of the Luzern Go- 
vernment. The Old Catholics of Luzern, they argue, have not 
been hindered from holding their conference, but only from hold- 
ing it in a particular place. Asa matter of fact, they have held 
it elsewhere. The Confederation guarantees the rights of recog- 
nized confessions, but it has nothing to do with a dispute, where 
the Federal Council hold this to be, within the bosom of a parti- 
cular confession. They hold that neither the Federal nor the Can- 
tonal Constitution has been violated. They add that the com- 

laint should have been first made to the Grand Council—the 

egislature—of Luzern; and also that the Communal Council, 
whose act was annulled, would have had a better right to bring a 
Rekurs than the Society of Liberal Catholics, 

All this is worth studying, especially when so many are so fiery 
hot on both sides. And while we are writing this, there comes to 
hand a debate in the Federal Assembly on the complaint of the 
clergy of Solothurn against the law just passed in that Canton for 
making their holding of cures terminable instead of for life. These 
points also may perhaps afford us sume matter for consideration. 


WOMANLY DIGNITY. 

YT ATURE, which has given weapons of assault or means of 
4N defence to almost all living creatures, has made man 
audacious, and has endowed woman with dignity. And dignity 
has the best of it. In fact, womanly dignity may be accepted as 
one among many explanations of that legendary power which 
turned the bravest man to stone, and made the might of the 
strongest like water in their bones. What can any one do against 
it? As well try to penetrate the armadillo’s coat of mail by a 
needle, or make a hole ina pachyderm by a popgun, as fire a woman 
to passion or melt her to pity when she has once entrenched herself 
in the stronghold of her dignity. No argument can shake her, no 
reasoning convince her ; despair dies away to querulousness, and the 
pleadings of love itself fall dull and blunted from her stately self- 
possession like so many toy shafts hurled against a polished and 
impenetrable surface. Indeed, how can you rage in anger, or 
abase yourself in entreaty, to a creature who is icily polite, loftil 
unmoved, not to be goaded into the smallest demonstration whic 
would put her in the wrong and give you a vantage-point against 
her, and whose calm eyes look at you with a kind of superior 
scorn which, while it maddens you, offers no point of attack ? 
What can you do? Simply nothing. The means of defence 
which nature has given are unassailable, and a dignified woman is 
mistress of the situation by the very power of negation, if by 
none other. But there are various kinds of dignity, and if some 
are more exasperating than others, some are very lovely, and 
among the greatest charms of womanhood. There is in particular 
that soft dignity which belongs to women who are afiectionate 
by nature and timid by temperament, but who have a reserve 
of self-respect that defends them against themselves as well as 
against others. These have a quiet dignity, tempered by much 
sweetness of speech and manner, that is the loveliest kind of all, 
and the most subtle as well as the most beautiful. They are like 
the Lady in Comus, and seem to cast the spell of respect on all with 
whom they are associated. No man, save of the coarsest fibre, 
and such as only physical strength can control, could be rude to 
them in word or brutal in deed ; for there is something about them, 
very indefinite but very strong withal, which seems to give them 
special protection from insolence; and a loving woman of soft 
manners, whose mind is pure and who respects herself, is armed 
with a power which rone but the vilest can despise. This is the 
woman who gets a precise obedience from her servants without 
exacting it, and whose children do not dream of disputing her 
wishes; who, though so gentle and affable, stops short of that kind 
of familiarity which breeds contempt, and with whom no one 
takes a liberty. For this one can scarcely give a reason. She 
would not ramp or rave if she was displeased, she would not scold, 
she could not strike; but there is a certain quality in her which 
we may not be able to formularize, yet which would make us 
ashamed to pass beyond the boundaries of the strictest respect, 
and which restrains others less consciously critical than ourselves 
as certainly as fear. It is the respect we pay to those who respect 
themselves; the consideration and honour which all real purity of 
nature demands and obtains. This is womanly dignity in its 
loveliest aspect, and the kind we all desire to see in women, 
whom it would not harden, nor render less than loving. 

Then there is the more aggressive, strutting, stage kind of 
dignity, which we meet in historical romances chiefly, where 
“ avaunt base caitiff” is a phrase of power, and where an unpro- 
tected damsel, in a robe of “rich samite bright,” with her back 
hair down and carrying a small jeweller’s shop on her person, is 
able by the magic of her dignity alone to defend herself from the 
base designs of marauding barons and the depredations of meaner 
knaves—taming the wild beasts among men as Una tamed her 
lion. This isa picture exquisitely fascinating to the young, and 
firmly believed in. We doubt, however, if any enthusiastic girl 
would find she possessed the gift if she went into a thieves’ 
quarter in London with her purse in her pocket and her dignity 
as her sole safeguard; and we think she would do better to 
trust to the police. This kind of dignity, translated into the 
home life, is a troublesome sort of thing; but sometimes it is 
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intensely odd, if one can afford the time to be amused; and 4 
a dignified woman of the stage heroic kind, who “draws her- 
self up to her full height,” as novelists say, and speaks in an 
octave below her usual voice when she is offended, is pretty sure 
to have plenty of occasion for the exercise of her talent. 

There is another kind of dignity—the grim kind, repellent and 
ironbound—whereby you feel yourself pushed back before you 
have made an advance; where indeed the whole rule of life seems 
to be to repel on all sides. Women afflicted with this species of 
dignity are always on the look-out for assaults, and Att 7 4 
are always thrusting their shield of defence in your face. Youdo 
not want to trouble them in <neir dignity; you are not thinking 
of invadiug that or this sacred proviuce ; yet you are suddenly met 
by an assumption of offended majesty, whieh makes you feel as if 
you had received a blow. Some playful word, some laughing 
and ridiculous accusation, or quite innocent allusion, and you are 
treated as a misdemeanant who has grievously offended against 
good manners and womanly dignity. There are some women 
constitutionally incapable of understanding ans like play- 
fulness, and who can make no distinction between fun and 
impertinence, a laughing humour and taking liberties. They 
—e up ina robe of majesty, and resent us rudeness 
any homely touch which ignores their stately drapery. They are 
women about whose affairs you know absolutely nothing, though 
you may be their friend of a lifetime. You never hear them tell 
the most harmless anecdote frankly, but always with a severe air of 
mystery and something hidden; you never hear them discuss the 
least important subject freely. You would not dare to ask them, 
friends as you are, things which you would ask a comparative 
stranger without hesitation, and they never volunteer information. 
They would consider it a liberty if you wanted particulars as to 
the treatment,they had pursued, say in such or such a case of 
illness; and they are far too dignified to help the inexperienced 
of their youngers by their own acquired store. One often 
wonders what these women are as mothers with young daughters 
to instruct; and whether their dignity can unbend so far as to 
give lessons to girls who have everything to learn. They are so 
grim, so far removed from any of the kindly familiarities, the 
maternal tendernesses of ordinary women, that we find it hard to 
believe there can ever be moments in which, or persons to whom, 
they can condescend to be natural. Akin to these, but not iden- 
tical, are the coldly dignified women—those who keep themselves 
apart from their world for want of warmth to coalesce. They are 
not so aggres-ive as the grim ones, and not so apt to take offence or 
so keen to see an insult where none was meant ; but they are as im- 
penetrable, and as impervious to humour. The difference between 
the two kinds lies in the temper; the dignity of the grim being 
dignity soured by ill-humour, that of the cold being dignity 
hardened by indifference. Neither is admirable, and both are 
common ; and woe to the luckless man, most probably of a jovial, 
weak-backed nature, who has fallen into the power of either. He 
has to expiate by a life of res for the one part, and of 
perpetual stumbling into offence for the other, the terrible mis- 
take he made in early youth, when a girl’s cold self-possession was 
called by a finer word, and no account taken of the time when a 
just endurable characteristic would have become exaggerated. 

There is, again, another kind of dignity of the «esthetic 
range; a kind of thing that says, “No common person am I,” 
and that demands exceptional homage, as well as repels rude- 
ness with scorn. This is a very favourite kind with the women 
who hold the theory that women are of a divine order of nature, 
and that men are—not to put it too strongly—brutes. They exact a 
different ordering of circumstances altogether for themselves, and 
especially that they should be protected from the lower conditions 
of life. Ask these women to do unpleasant work, and see how their 
dignity takes arms at once, and how offended and indignant they 
are at your suggestion. ‘They are of the Brahminical order, accord- 
ing to their own estimation, and they are to be spared what others 
have to endure. Have they not their dignity to support, and is 
not their nature «sthetic and their right to immunity from the 
common lot undoubted? These #sthetic women are eminently 
unpractical, and their dignity is in general a tremendous nuisance. 
They are so very fine, so very pure, they hold nature to be so 
gross, humanity in its reality so dreadful, and all things, save their 
own womanly dignity, so common, that there is no dealing with 
them on anything like a practical basis; and if you speak to them 
of life as it is, and not as it is made to appear—in a cloud of pink 
muslin and with an atmosphere of attar of roses—they are re- 
volted, and think you are wanting in respect. Unreal as well as 
esthetic, they are both useless and unsatisfactory. To be sure, 
they cultivate art, and know the right colour of a ribbon, and how 
to arrange a drawing-room picturesquely ; but as all the chambers 
inhabited by the human family are not drawing-rooms, as there 
are sick-rooms and lazarettos, the womanly dignity which must 
not be invaded by the mention of either is but a poor kind of 
thing for working life, and its artistic specialities are but meagre 
compensation for its esthetic absurdities. 

The fact is, useful as womanly dignity is as a womanly posses- 
sion, it can be carried to excess, and from a virtue become a 
vice. So long as it is an honest defence-work against the rough 
assaults of superior strength, it is both good and fair; but when 
it assumes to be more than this, it becomes an exaggeration, and, 
as such, ridiculous, There is no law by which women can be ex- 
empt from a share in the troubles and sorrows of human life ; and 
even their dignity cannot always protect them from things that 
override all but nature. Still it is a valuable possession, and 


women had better have too much of it than too little ; for, though 
too much renders them absurd, too little makes them contemptible, 
and between the two there is no doubt as to which is worst. 


MR. GOSCHEN’S DIFFICULTIES. 


MAY questions which embarrass shipbuilders would be settled 
by a naval war. The survivors, if there were any, of a 
battle would know much more clearly than can now be known 
what sort of ship or other engine would be desirable for fighting. 
The Admiralty makes experiments which have a dis un- 
reality; and, under the guidance of little beyond theory, it is 
obliged to incur vast expense. We have built the Devastation, 
and we are going to build the Inflerible ; and when she is finished 
we shall build something else, and: still perhaps we shall be far 
from finality in shipbuilding, The most. recent idea appears to 
be that submarine torpedoes will supersede artillery, and that for 
defence against them the ship’s armour must be carried on her 
bottom. This idea has been suggested by recent torpedo practice 
at Portsmouth, in which a squadron of boats supplied with sham 
torpedoes has been “making believe,” as children say, to blow 
up the turret-frigate Monarch. We understand that, 
the rules of the game, the Monarch ought to consider hefself 
blown up. The attacking party, in four boats, left Portsmouth 
Harbour soon after 10 p.M., and making a cautious approach from 
the eastern entrance of the roadstead, the Monarch was observed 
lying at anchor, evidently on the look-out for the flotilla, with her 
own boats lowered and manned, and rowing guard around her. 
The four torpedo boats—steam-launches painted white—made a 
dash at the frigate through her circle of guard boats. One boat, 
carrying what is called a “ fish” torpedo, got near enough to drop 
it overboard within sufficient distance for it to do its work. 
Another boat, after having her rudder unshipped by one of the 
guard boats, continued her course for the frigate, and struck her 
with the torpedo. The other two boats appear to have failed in 
their attack. The reporter to whom we are indebted for this 
account suggests that the principal object of the experiment may 
have been to ascertain the best colour for painting boats, so that 
they may not be seen from a ship at night. We do not say 
that this suggestion is not correct, for it is quite possible that 
after so longa peace the Admiralty may be very much in the 
elements of knowledge of what belongs to war. But the records 
of the British navy contain some hundreds of examples of boat 
attacks upon ships at night. Every possible artifice was used 
to approach as near as could be to the object of attack with- 
out detection. In exploits of this nature Lord Dundonald 
agen excelled, and now that he and almost all 

is gallant comrades are departed, we have a solemn dis- 
cussion raised whether white or grey paint renders a boat least 
visible in darkness. It is, however, comfortable to find, that after 
wandering in the mazes of science, our navy is coming back ta hand- 
to-hand tighting, which every man and boy on board ship can under- 
stand. It is clear that in such an engagement as was represented 
at Portsmouth the victory would be with the side on which were 
the better seamen. It takes a seaman to guide a torpedo under a 
ship’s bottom on a dark night. This was exactly the kind of in- 
vention in which Lord Dundonald would have delighted, and 
indeed it is highly probable that something of this nature may 
have suggested itself to his fertile mind. It is more easily seen 
how to apply a torpedo than how to resist it; but wemay venture 
to assert that one of the old sort of naval captains would have 
managed to take care of his ship without putting six inches of 
iron under her bottom. Indeed such an officer would have 
desired nothing better than to catch his enemy making the 
attempt. 

The use of fire-ships is then earest parallel that can be found 
in naval history to torpedoes, but we do not find that they 
were often employed against British ships, for the simple reason 
that the offensive was seldom taken by Britain’s enemies upon 
the ocean. Fire-ships were used with great effect against tb > 
Spanish Armada in the narrow seas, and in modern times they 
were used, to the intense consternation of the enemy, in Basque 
Roads. The destruction caused by fire-ships would be less rapid, 
but would not be less aap Ta than that caused by tor- 
pedoes. The danger from fire-ships was never forgotten by British 
cruisers in former times. Thus, when Lord Gambier’s feet was 
preparing to attack the enemy in Roads, the ships were 
anchored in constant readiness for action, and for slipping their 
cables, leaving buoys upon them. Two boats from each ship of 
the line with fire-grapnels were also to be sent every night after 
sunset on board the advanced frigates, to be ready to tow off the 
French fire-vessels the instant they approached. Lord Gambier 
at the same time contem an attack of this kind upon the 
enemy. “It was,” said he, “a horrible mode of warfare, and 
the attempt very hazardous, if not desperate; but we should 
have plenty of volunteers for the service.” Lord Cochrane— 
afterwards Earl of Dundonald—who lImew the French coast 
well, and possessed unusual resources in himself, did not 
consider the attempt desperate. He was sent by the Admiralty 
to conduct it under Lord Gambier, and his pe with a squadron 
of fire-ships warned the French Admiral of the contemplated 
attack. He directed the boats of the French fleet to assemble at 
+ dee of 7 near the — which had been thrown across the 

el, for the purpose of boarding and towing away the fire- 
ships, and of engaging any British boats that might be seut down 
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te assist the fire-ships in their operations. It will be seen from 
these quotations how close was the resemblance to the proceedings 
lately rehearsed at Portsmouth. If a fire-ship was less terrible 
than a torpedo, it must be remembered that the ships of 1809 were 
much more destructible than those which are now afloat. A fleet 
at anchor at the mouth of a shoaling river, with wind and tide 
—_ in to the anchorage at night, might well feel nervous at the 
thought of an attack by fire-ships, and when the attack was made 
the French officers fairly lost their heads. The fire-ship in which 
Lord Cochrane was broke the boom by her weight and the strength of 
the wind and tide, and thus effected a clear passage for the other ships. 
Lord Cochrane was so resolved to see the service he had undertaken 
a ye d executed, that he and his officers and men nearly perished 
with their vessel. They were exposed to imminent danger of another 
kind in pulling back against a strong tide and a rough sea to the 
advanced frigates of the British fleet. The French boats, which 
had been carefully drilled to oppose the fire-ships, could not, or at 
least did not, act in such bad weather. Letters of French officers 
vividly describe the confusion and terror of that night. The fine 
three-decker Océan cut her cables to escape one fire-ship, then 
grounded and was grappled by another. It is difficult to conceive 
that even a torpedo could be more dangerous than one of these fire- 
ships when she had fairly fastened upon an enemy. The ship 
conducted by Lord Cochrane carried 1,500 barrels of gunpowder 
elosely rammed together and certain to explode when the fire 
reached it. To add to the peril and horror of the scene two other 
French line-of-battle ships fell on board the Océan while she was 
entangled with the fire-ship. Yet her crew managed to deliver her 
from this dangerous embrace. Not one French ship was burned, 
but all were aground, and when the receding tide exposed their 
sides and bottoms, on which they had no iron plates, a few well- 
directed shots might have destroyed them. Lord Cochrane 
asserted that, with the help of the frigates and the line-of-battle 
ships of least draught, he could have easily destroyed the 
entire French fleet. He came very near destroying it by 
the use of a method somewhat similar to the torpedo, 
and the cause of his success was the extraordinary skill 
and daring with which he used this method. The torpedo is 
probably not so expensive as some other modern appliances of 
war, and therefore it may be supplied in large numbers. With an 
ample provision of these engines, and skill to use them, we ought 
at any rate to render our own coast safe against attack. To fix a 
torpedo under the bottom of a British cruiser, if she is handled as 
British cruisers used to be, ought to be as difficult as it is to put 
salt on a bird's tail. The “fish torpedo” has propelling power in 
itself, but the ordinary torpedo must be taken to the enemy, if the 
enemy will not come to the torpedo. In fact, the boats of one 
combatant must approach the ship of the other, and in former 
times the crew of a British ship would have liked to see the 
enemy’s boats that would have done this. It was, in fact, all the 
other way. British sailors were constantly obliged to get into 
their boats and go and attack hostile ships. An ordinary cutting- 
— was, to say the least, as hazardous as placing a 
torpedo. 
The perplexities of our Admiralty as to the kind of man-of-war 
we ought to build can only be solved by experiments which are 
certain to be costly and very likely to be disappointing. But the 
tendency of recent invention is rather to depress the value of 
ponderous defensive construction and to exalt that of light and 
active vessels for attack. It cannot matter how much iron a ship 
earries on her sides if she is liable to be assailed by torpedoes 
fastened under her bottom. There may perhaps be a pe we of 
yea ne a ship’s bottom against a torpedo, but if this be not 
possible, it certainly will be always ible to fight those who 
attempt to apply a torpedo to her. Thus we should return to the 
simple tactics of early times. Supposing the “‘fish torpedo” to be 
brought to the perfection which is theoretically possible, the most 
sure way to oppose it would be to employ very swift and 
quickly moving ships. Apparently it must be very diffi- 
cult to make ractice with this submarine artillery, 
even when its construction has been considerably improved. But 
if ships were liable to be struck, a small ship would be as safe as, 
er perhaps safer than, a large ship ; and thus we should be relieved 
from the necessity of building, at the cost of half a million of 
money each, enormous ships as to which we cannot feel absolutely 
certain, except by trial, whether they will swim. A sailor might 
perhaps consider some recent — for shipbuilding from the 
int of view that he is liable to shot only at rare intervals, 
t he is liable to be drowned every day. It is satisfactory 
to observe that a sound principle has been ado for coast 
defence. We are building a large number of small barge- 
like steamers, or floating ae. each armed with 
ene very heavy In the latest example of this class 
the recoil of the after firi causes it to descend; 
it is loaded beneath the deck, and then raised by hydraulic power 
for firing. The additional protection thus afforded to the crew 
must be balanced against the r of disarrangement of 
machinery. Speaking generally, simplicity should be preferred 
to every other quality in military engines, but this 1 peenags in- 
vention deserves further trial. If our navy should come to be 
composed chiefly of small fast ships, each armed with one or two 
heavy guns, it will be such a — as Drake or Nelson could have 
led to victory. The question will then be only whether skill and 
eourage still exist among our seamen. These qualities can be had 
if we choose to pay a fair price for them, and it is better to spend 
eur money on men who never fail in duty rather than on ships 


which may possibly not answer to calculation. But for the pre- 
sent we must proceed contentedly in building the Inflextble and 
her successors. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH IN SYNOD. 


HIS is not the first or the second time that wehave become ac- 
quainted with the inexhaustible resources of the Correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph. Only last Good Friday our ubiquitous in- 
formant was present at all the principal Roman Catholic and 
Ritualist “functions” in London, besides being able to describe 
the “ beautiful natural cathedral, roofed with azure and floored with 
emerald,” which few eyes but his own can have discerned on that 
murky day, and the “crimson clouds of apple blossoms,” which 
it may safely be assumed that no mortal eye has ever beheld before 
or since. But there is something grander even than natural 
cathedrals and Good Friday functions. ‘ Our Own Correspondent ” 
has lately assisted at “the Provincial Council of Westminster,” 
which he assures us, in language too oracular to admit the profane 
test of criticism, “is a direct outcome from the great GEcumeni- 
eal Council of Trent,” and appears to be in some unexplained 
sense coeval with it. For in its twenty miles or so of railway 
journey from London to Ware the Correspondent “seemed to 
te going back some three hundred years in history,” and thus 
reached a period which he presently identifies with “the middle 
ages themselves.” His notions of chronology = indeed 
to be a little hazy, for St. Edmund’s College, Ware, where 
the Council assembled, is described as “dating back more than 
a century,” though the Catholic Directory, which is not likely 
to depreciate its antiquity, gives 1795 as the date of its 
foundation. To this “fine old institution” the Correspondent 
went, or rather “sped,” last week, and he was welcomed with a 
truly medieval hospitality. He arrived in the middle of dinner, 
the high table being occupied by no less than fourteen bishops, 
and very soon found himself quite at home among the ecclesiastics, 
though whether he got a seat at the high table does not appear. In 
fact, he at once felt himself to be in fairyland. He was, or had 
supposed himself to be, a Protestant ; but his Protestantism, we are 
afraid, is in serious jeopardy. We forget who it was that advised 
an ingenuous youth about to start for “the grand tour” on the 
Continent “ to take care he was not ravished by the first Popish 
church he entered.” But nobody ever stood more sorely in need 
of the caution than the Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
at Ware. He seems to have been something more than ravished 
the moment he set foot on the enchanted ground. We can 
only compare his feelings to those of the astonished youth 
in the Arabian Nights who went to sleep by his father’s 
grave, and woke, after a rapid night journey through the air, 
to find himself in the bride-chamber of a magnificent palace 
some thousands of miles away, with the Vizier’s daughter for 
his bride. At the very moment of his arrival in the “quiet 
Hertfordshire village,” the Correspondent became aware that 
he had passed into a new world. “Nothing could be more 
picturesque than the eve of that Council ”—it had not yet begun— 
with the Papal standard floating over St. Edmund’s College, and 
nothing more solemn than its “ Indiction,” which is accordingly 
reprinted zn extenso in the columns of the Telegraph. Every order 
in the Church was represented there, “from the sub-deacon up to 
the Archbishop of Westminster himself,” who, we are carefully 
informed—and a well-known passage in Lothar had prepared us 
for the otherwise startling announcement—did not eat any dinner, 
but enjoyed “the balmy summer evening in front of the College,” 
while his Suffragans were less poetically occupied in the refec- 
tory. There were Franciscans in brown, and Dominicans in 
white, and Benedictines in black, and bishops with gold chains 
and pectoral crosses; but the remarkable point about them all was 
that, with costumes so far more ornamental than those of their 
Protestant rivals, they bore their dignity much more meekly. 
There was an entire “absence of all hauteur,” and the Correspondent 
“could not help contrasting it mentally with a meeting of Pro- 
testant bishops, archbishops, and clergy,” though he wishes 
to disclaim any intention of disparaging the latter. Considering 
the very strange and uncomfortable sort of garb, which decidedly 
is not picturesque, in which Anglican prelates are condemned to 
array themselves both in church and out of church, we can quite 
pre ne that a more easy and graceful style of vesture may be 
conducive to greater ease of manner. And yet we remember a 
recent Life of a Catholic bishop, who was described by his 
admiring biographer, himself a high dignitary, as distinguished for 
his “ fine pontifical strut.” But if the bishops were charming, 
the chapel and its services were even more delightful. “ The 
beautiful Benediction office of the Church was sung during the 
evening,” and this gave our enthusiastic worshipper, who had an 
eye to business even in his devotions, “an opportunity of examin- 
ing the noble chapel, one of the works”—but certainly not one 
ot the best works—“ of the elder Pugin.” The High Altar, and 
what our critic terms the “ Sacrarium” (a term appropriated, we 
believe, by Roman Ritualists to the sink in the vestry), was, he 
assures us, magnificent. The stalls, the rood loft, and the excellent 
organ, all excited his warmest approbation; and by the time he 
retired to rest—in a “ comfortable, but not of course luxurious,” 
chamber—the process of ravishment seems to have been almost 
complete. 
But it was not till the Correspondent woke next morning that 
his Protestantism was thoroughly shamed out ofhim, At six o’clock 
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the sound of a bell rung along the corridors filled him with 
a sense of his own deplorable condition. He “felt the most un- 
conscionable heretic to be lying there under the very shadow of 
the crucifix,” which seems to have been judiciously placed in his 
chamber, while his good neighbours were getting up and going to 
mass. The thought became so intolerable that he could not compose 
himself to slumber again, and speedily “emerged ” from his bed to 
find bishops and priests reciting the holy office in every part of 
the House. At length, directly after breakfast, the grand function 
of the day came off. For the elaborate description of the pro- 
cession, and the various grave and reverend dignitaries who took 
part in it, we must refer our readers to the letter itself, unless they 
are content to take the writer’s word for it that “a more 
magnificent coup d’eil can scarcely be imagined.” The bril- 
liant sun, the various rich vestments—really “ crimson” this time, 
we believe—the perfect grouping, “ all went without any 
hitch, as as it had all been rehearsed 
beforehand,” as no doubt it had. Many persons exclaimed that 
they had never seen anything like it out of Rome. But, while 
the Correspondent was dazzled by the glitter of gold and jewels 
and crimson copes, crossbearers and pastoral staff, he had room 
for graver reflections too. Bishop Ullathorne’s sermon, indeed, of 
one hour and twenty minutes, as he complains with pathetic resig- 
nation, he was not allowed to hear, though that does not prevent him 
from assuring us that it was “ ascholastic discourse bearing strictly 
on the spiritual life”; another Correspondent, who was also of 
course excluded, goes so far as to designate it “ a very learned and 
very able discourse.” But the function alone, without the 
sermon, sufficed to confirm the impressions made on the “ uncon- 
scionable heretic” by the matin bell. He “ felt that it was not 
a mere pageant, but a real representative gathering of Catholic 
England,” which sounds a little odd, as he had just informed us 
that the Catholic laity were represented by Lady Herbert of Lea, 
Sir George Bowyer, and two other gentlemen only. And he adds, 
“on the authority of the Sper ge tee woe who appears to have 
conversed with him most affably, that the bishops alone have votes 
in the Council. However, the bishops who wore those splendid 
vestments, and knew so well how to group themselves, and who were 
all the time so charmingly devoid of all hauteur, may surely claim 
by themselves to represent Catholic England, if not the whole 
Catholic world. For, “as one looked along the lines of- bishops 
and clergy . . . . one could not but feel that the real power 
of the Catholic Church was present at the Council.” And that 
again was suggestive of yet more serious—in the Correspondent’s 
uliar state of mind we can hardly say more alarming—con- 
siderations. He “could not quite forbear from wondering what 
effect such deliberations might have on the faith of England.” 
‘Clearly, if the first tinkling of the mass-bell which preceded the 
opening of the Synod has convinced one Englishman that he is a 
most unconscionable heretic, it is impossible to say what might not 
be the effect of a fortnight’s deliberations, with two more “solemn 
og functions,” on the rest of his heretical fellow-countrymen. 
ut then unfortunately they are not there to see and hear. And 
by the time the decrees have been drawn up, and sent 
to Rome for confirmation, and sent back again, even the readers 
of the Datly Telegraph may not improbably have forgotten all 
about the matter. Whether one of the objects of the Provincial 
Synod is to promulgate the Vatican decrees our informant 
‘does not say, but we should have been disposed to conjecture, 
if he had not instructed us better, that it was more likely to be “ an 
outcome from” the Vatican Council than from the Council of Trent. 
In any case the prospect is an alarming one, and we commend it to 
the serious attention of Lord Harrowby and the Church Association. 
They are wasting their precious energies on the delinquencies of “ Pro- 
testant bishops, archbishops, and clergy,” who understand nothing 
of the perfect grouping of processions, and do not, or did not till 
quite lately, wear copes or carry pastoral staves, while all England 
is in r of being—to use a A moves of Mr. Ruskin’s—* stitched 
into a new religion,” by the gorgeously embroidered vestments and 
solemn deliberations of the Fathers of the Church assembled for 
high debate in the fourth Provincial Council of Westminster. Let 
Exeter Hall look to it, and take a lesson from “ Our Own Corre- 
spondent ” by devoting its superfluous capabilities of wonderment, 
which are not inconsiderable, to “wondering what effect” these 
Popish practices will have “on the faith of England.” 


EVIDENCE TAKEN BY THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS 
COMMITTEE. 
Il. 


if will be remembered that the Schools Inquiry Commission 
made an elaborate Report upon Grammar Schools which was the 
basis of the Endowed Schools Act of 1869. The Commissioners 
appointed under this Act have stated that they have been guided 
“to a large extent by the views laid down in this Report.” They 
did not consider that they were bound by all the specific recom- 
mendations of the ert but they did think that it was their 
duty to put the main objects of the Report into practice. This is 
their own view of what their duty was. Let us see how they 
have performed it. 

The Schools Inquiry Commission dealt with the question 
of religious instruction in grammar schools in a spirit which, 
if not altogether satisfactory, was at least very different from 
that which has guided the Commissioners under the Act. It 


was reasonable to suppose that religious instruction was one 
of the “main objects” of the Report which the Commissioners 
would feel it their duty to put in practice; and therefore 
Churchmen have been surprised to find that under the Act, 
as the Commissioners were working it, the religious instruc- 
tion of by far the largest number of grammar schools 
would depend on local politics and other fluctuating circumstances. 
It must be remembered that the question in these schools 
is not between the Church of England and a | particular sect, but 
between the Church of England and no Church or sectat all. It is 
sometimes suggested that, as regards some of these endowments, the 
Puritan party in the Church may have been ousted by the High 
Church party; but this question, if it could in any case be raised, 
would be a question within the Church itself. There is no party 
outside the Church that can show even a plausible title to these 
endowments. The ent that a grammar school was meant 
for all the inhabitants of a town may be admitted with the quali- 
fication that it was meant for all who will use it asa grammar 
school as hitherto understood—that is, as a school which 
teaches religion as a necessary part of education. The Schools 
Inquiry Commissioners had some of that practical good sense 
in which their successors have been lamentably deficient. They 
were able to see the wisdom of letting things alone as long 
as it was not absolutely necessary to disturb them. They say 
in their Report:—‘It does not seem necessary to abrogate 
any rules contained in any such deed or scheme which directs 
the religious instruction to be based on the formularies or to 
be in accordance with the doctrines of the Church of England, 
or of any other religious body. . . Liberty of conscience 
would be sufliciently protected by the above-described right of 
exemption and ap And provided liberty of conscience be 
respected, there are two reasons for leaving things as they are; one 
is that the parents appear to be tolerably satisfied that it should be 
so, and the other that the rule being dy in existence is so far 
less a grievance; for people are always more ready to bear what 
they dislike when it has come down from the past than when it is 
new.” It is a pity that the Commissioners should have been 
unable to see the wisdom of “leaving things as they are” at 
Birmingham and elsewhere. 

The Schools Inquiry Commission, of which Mr. Forster was a 
member, made some concessions to the views of Nonconformists 
which were perhaps scarcely justifiable. Thus they say, “ There 
appears to S no reason for maintaining the rule of law which 
assumes that, wherever the contrary is not plainly specified, the 
instruction is to be in accordance with the doctrines of the Church 
of England.” It might be answered that it appears reasonable to 
maintain this rule until a better rule be proposed in its stead. 
But they go on to say, “ There seems to be no necessity for inter- 
fering further with any rules for regulating the religious instruc- 
tion which are at present to be found in any trust deed or scheme 
older than the present century.” The Church of England might 
reasonably expect, under an Act passed to carry into eilect the 
recommendations of the Commission, as much as this recom- 
mendation equitably interpreted would give to her. It would 
give to her much that she has been deprived of by the action of the 
Commissioners. It is true that in the case of Birmingham School 
the existing statutes bear date in the present century, but it is noto- 
rious that they merely re-enact rules which existed long before. If 
any explanation were wanted of the recommendation above quoted, it 
was furnished by the Bishop of Exeter, who was a member of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission. He appeared as a witness before the 
Select Committee on the Endowed Schools Act, and said:—*I 
thought that the proposals of the Schools Inquiry Commission were 
based upon just principles, that where a school been originally 
founded, and had always remained attached to a particular de- 
nomination, it shall still remain attached to that denomination, but 
otherwise not.” In another passage he says:—“It would in my 
mind turn on this—whether or not the perpetual usage from the 
beginning was of such a character as to show that, although there 
was no express direction to that effect, it was the intention that 
the school should belong to a particular denomination ; if I could see 
reason for thinking that, in a particular instance, it could be fairly 
made out to the satisfaction of impartial men that the original 
purpose of the school was to belong to a particular denomination, 
and that it had always remained in that denomination, I should 
hold that, on the principles laid down in the Schools Inquiry 
Report, that school should remain in that denomination ; but if it 
snpeene to be mere usage, and nothing else, then I should say 
that such a usage ought not to override the claim ofall persons alike 
to stand onan equality in such a school.” We commend this ex- 

sition of the “principles laid down in the Schools Inquiry 

eport” to the particular attention of the Commissioners, who pro- 
fess to have been “very largely guided by the sentiments expressed 
in that Report.” As regards “usage and nothing else,” it will 
be time enough to consider cases of that kind when they arise. It 
suffices, for the present, to remark that Birmingham is not 
such a case. 

The Commissioners are not responsible for the language of 
the Act, but only for their application of it. The complaint 
against them is that they have disregarded the intention of 
the Act, which appears in the preamble. The roth Section of 
the Act is, as we have already pointed out, objectionable be- 
cause it perry surprising and absurd results. But tale this 
clause and apply it to the schools which came before the Comnis- 
sioners. Suppose that Birmingham School was rightly held not 
to be “Denominational” under the clause. It would jollow 
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that the Commissioners would be bound to insert in a scheme 
for Birmingham— 
1) A Boarders’ as well as Day Boys’ Conscience Clause. 
2) Religiousopinion not toaffect qualification for Governing Body. 
3) Masters not required to be in Holy Orders. 


The Boarders’ Conscience Clause would hardly affect Birmingham, 
which is essentially a day school; and this clause only requires 
that, if masters of ing-houses are unwilling to receive boys 
exempted from religious teaching, provision shall be made for them 
to be received as day boys. The other two provisions fall far 
short of obliterating all distinctive religious teaching from the 
school. If the Commissioners had applied the test proposed by 
the Bishop of Exeter in his evidence, what would be the fair 
result ? ey would have inquired whether the perpetual usage 
from the beginning was of such a character as to show an intention 
that the school should belong to a particular denomination. Waiving 
for the moment the question as to the existence and sufficiency of any 
express direction, can there be any doubt as to the usage, and the 
‘cheese to be drawn from it? Could it be made out “to the 
satisfaction of impartial men” that the original purpose of the 
school was to belong to a particular denomination—namely, 
the Church of England ? Unfortunately the Commissioners have 
not inspired confidence in their im ity. Giving them credit 
Segesk intentions, we are obliged to say that they, like the depart- 
ment of Government by which they are supervised, have fallen 
under an influence adverse to the Church of England. If Dis- 
senters are, as they say, half the nation, why, it may be asked, are 
they to have everything their own way? Why is the Church of 
England to be subjected to a compromise which is all give and no 
take? The case of Birmingham was eminently a case for “leaving 
things as they were.” A witness stated before the Select Com- 
mittee that in point of religious teaching this school had always 
been conducted “ on the most liberal principles.” There were chil- 
dren of members of every religious denomination in the school, and 
without complaint or dissatisfaction, so far as the witness had 
heard. He stated that he and others were very anxious that 
the Commissioners should settle the religious instruction in 
their scheme, in order to remove it from the Board of Governors 
where they feared it would cause great contention. The witness 
said :—“ We asked, in our objections to the scheme, that the re- 
ligious instruction should be in conformity with the doctrines of 
the Established Church in order to make it precise, but we were 
told by the Commissioners that there was no chance of that being 
accepted ; and then we said that we should be satisfied with an 
reasonable provision that the Commissioners might frame. We 
suggested, in lieu of that, that.it should be ‘ in the principles of 
the Christian faith.’” The Commissioners insisted upon retaining 
their usual form of clause, that ‘“ the Governors shall make proper 
regulations for religious instruction” in the school, which means 
that rival —_— in Birmingham shall fight over this question at 
every possible opportunity. If we ask why there was no chance of the 

posal of the existing Governors being accepted, the true answer 
must be that the Commissioners were controlled by Government, 
and Government was controlled by the majority of the House of 
Commons. There was nothing in the Endowed Schools Act to 
prevent the proposal of the Governors of Birmingham School being 
accepted. The Commissioners might have provided in their scheme 
that the religious instruction should be in conformity with the 
Established Church. They would thus have proceeded, in pursuance 
of the preamble of their Act, to carry into effect “ the main design” 
of the founder of the school; and they would also have followed 
the recommendations of the Schools Inquiry Commission, the rule 
of the Court of Chancery, and the guidance of expediency and 
common sense. But they would undoubtedly have displeased an 
active and noisy party in the House of Commons. 

The absurdity of the 19th Section of the Act is well shown by 
the pene which a majority of the House of Commons made 
of what they were — to call “ the principle of this Section” 
to the Public Schools. These schools, seven in number, were dealt 
with = the Public Schools Act of 1868, and they were exempted 
from the operation of the Endowed Schools Act of 1869. The 
Special Commissioners appointed by the Public Schools Act, when 
they made statutes constituting new governing bodies for the 
schools, provided that the members of these governing bodies 
should members of the Church of England. When these 
statutes came before the House of Commons, the Government was 
compelled by its supporters to consent that “the principle ” of Section 
19 of the Endowed Schools Act should be applied to schools to 
which the Act itself provides that the Act shall not apply. The 
result of applying the test of this Section was that Harrow was 
found to be, but Rugby was found not to be, “ Denominational ” 
under the Section. Surely this was reductio ad absurdum of the 
“ principle.” Harrow is a Grammar School founded in 1571 for 
the instruction of youth of the parish of Harrow. Rugby is a 
Free Grammar School founded in 1567 to serve chiefly for the 
children of Rugby. A public Act of Parliament of the year 1771 
provides that the Master and Ushers of Rugby School shall in- 
struct the boys “in the principles of the Christian Religion, 
Morality, and good manners,” and shall hear the younger boys say 
their Catechism. This enactment, being more than two hundred 
years after the foundation, was held insufficient to make the school 
“ Denominational,” although there can be no doubt that it merely 
gave Parliamentary authority to the existing practice. But in the 
case of Harrow a body of statutes and rules made by the founder 
are in existence. The Public Schools Commissioners in their 


Report on Harrow say that “the rules are now practically obso- 
lete,” and they do not even take the trouble to set them out in 
their appendix. Yet a clause in these rules requiring instruction in 
“ doctrines or formularies ” was held to make Harrow “ Denomina- 
tional” according to the new “principle.” This result, however, 
did not satisfy the inventors of the “ principle.” Incredible as it 
may appear, they proposed to accept so much of the award as was 
in their favour, and to repudiate the rest; and Mr. Gladstone 
could not bring himself to say that his Government would be no 
party to this audacious substitution of might for right. The 
“principle” was only applied to the religious qualification of the 
Governing Bodies, and no attempt was made to deal with the 
religious teaching of the schools. But when a party of young and 
enterprising men have got hold of a “ principle ” they may go far. 
One of the Endowed Schools Commissioners seems to think it a 
pity that these seven schools should have been exempted iro: the 
jurisdiction of himself and his colleagues. We fancy, however, 
that his Commission has given the country enough of “ principles ” 
to last it for a long time. 


SIX A PENNY. 


. well-meaning persons have undertaken to arouse the 
working-man’s reverence for Church and Constitution by 
supplying him with six small newspapers for a penny. The 
conceptions which prevail of the working-man are various. On 
the one hand, he is supposed to be incapable of carrying his money 
past the door of a public-house; and, on the other hand, he is 
regarded as a good little boy, for whom a good little newspaper 
ought to be written. The Conservative party has never been 
strong in journalism, but we could not have believed until we 
saw it that anything so futile as the County Daily News- 
paper could have been proposed as a means of “ increasing 
Conservative feeling throughout the kingdom.” ‘The “marvellous 
fact” that a single copy of this newspaper is sold for one 
farthing implies another marvel—that purchasers can be found 
for it. Asa newspaper it is of little value, because the news is 
necessarily given with such close abridgment as to destroy its in- 
terest, and as an organ of Conservative opinions it is strangely 
imbecile. The “etiorts of cheap and pernicious literature” can 
only be counteracted by efforts equally strenuous on behalf of 
“Christianity and good government.” A Shrewsbury clergyman 
thinks that such a paper as this is much needed “to supersede 
papers of a decidedly objectionable character,” and he asks the 
editor, “Could you not make it larger?” An equally pertinent 
uestion would have been, “Could you not make it stronger?” 
The most probable etiect of circulating it would be to produce 
a desire for newspapers which really do supply news, and thus 
the sale of journals of “a decidedly objectionable character” would 
be promoted. We should think that a worling-man who really 
cared for news would rather have a sixth share of a sutticient 
newspaper than the whole of this meagre summary. It might be 
sonia to produce a complete weelily newspaper for a penny, and 
if such a paper were well written and well managed, it would be 
capable of exercising a salutary influence in politics and religion. 
Suppose that by doing the business of a weekly newspaper 
thoroughly well, a regular sale of half a million were obtained, 
the opportunity thus atlorded to a powerful writer might be of 
incalculable value. As many copies as could go by post for a 
penny would be sent by post to a town or village, and then sold 
or given away. 

Such a newspaper might be a powerful support to the cause of 
“Religion and Order,” particularly if it were written in plain 
English. The squire and the parson might distribute it in their 
neighbourhood with reasonable confidence that they were com- 
bating successfully the influence of “ low-toned weekly newspapers.” 
But such a newspaper would need, among other things, a name. 
The founders of the Ste a Penny have taken a good idea and 
ag it. Let us suppose a war like that with Russia, in which 
the popular feeling was strongly interested. This paper would fail 
to supply the demand thus created for news, because people wish to 
have not merely brief announcements, but details. “ Tell us all about 
it,” is the familiar expression of a universal wish. There is another 
point in which we think the managers of this paper are 
mistaken. It might be assumed without express statement that 
advertisements must be paid for, but money is money even when it 
comes out of the pocket of a working-man. We should think 
that what are called the “masses” would scarcely be conciliated 
by a notice which appears in the front page of this paper, that as 
the space for advertisements is limited, “ only those announcements 
likely to interest the numerous noblemen, gentlemen, and clergy- 
men who are its subscribers can be inserted.” The religion and 
morality of these columns are for working-men, but the advertise- 
ments address only the upper circle of society. It is manifestly 
implied that the noblemen, gentlemen, and clergymen who subscribe 
do so for the good of others, and thus the idea of help and patronage 
is suggested in a way which, we should think,can hardly be agreeable 
to the subjects of it. Our advice to the authors would be to make 
their paper good and sell it cheap, and to say as little as may be 
as to their own beneficent intentions. They can help religion with- 
out proclaiming quite so loudly that religion needs their help, and 
that they have determined in the most noble and generous manner 
to afford it. A newsman ordered sixteen dozen of the opening 
number, and the editor remarks that “ such enthusiasm is a good 
token for the Church of England.” If the newsman expected, as 
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he probably did, to get his money back, enthusiasm is scarcely the 
word for a transaction of a commercial nature, nor do we discover 
that the Church of England has in that transaction any special 
interest. In the name of the Prophet, figs! In the name of reli- 
gion, six new for a penny! A correspondent, to whom more 
justly than to this newsman belongs the title of enthusiast, con- 
siders that this paper should be read aloud, and thus the 
— order of the — set forth. Of course, Peg — 

t every newspaper which records a day’s progress of the wor 
does set forth a divine order of things, SF penny newspaper 
would not claim any particular merit on this account. We do not 
see that the merit of the performance is enhanced by the fact that 
only a small fraction of a penny is charged for performing it. A 
cle who has ordered 360 copies of the paper to stitch 
in with his parish magazine appears to us to have correctly appre- 
ciated its character. It is to the other daily papers what a parish 
magazine would be likely to be to an ordinary monthly. Of course, 
if the parishioners will read the magazine, it can do no harm, and 
it may do some good. But this is not the way to control 
the “pernicious influence” of the publications which, what- 
ever be their principles, are addressed to men, and not 
to children. Dorset vicar shows more wisdom than the 
majority of clerical correspondents. He recommends “plain 
words for the masses,” and, if he had added, “strong 
sense” to his prescription, it would to our mind have been 
perfect. The best example of useful writing for this class 
is to be found in the works of Cobbett, and we can readily 
conceive the contempt which Cobbett would have expressed for 
the Six a Penny. 

The editor mentions that “numerous laymen have sent lindly 
letters with cheques.” This, as he truly says, is the most effec- 
tual aid he can receive. ‘There are thousands of our readers 
to whom a cheque for 5/. 4s. would be no tax.” ‘These, we 
presume, are the readers for whom the advertisements will be 
selected. In return for a cheque of this amount, any four persons 
named would receive twelve copies of the paper every day for six 
months, “which would no doubt be circulated among the most 
worthy of their parishioners.” Here again the idea of patronage 
occurs. The “most worthy” of the working-men are to be 
selected, and presented gratis with this farthing rushlight of the 
world. The recommendation to the editor to use plain words 
does not, we think, justify him in announcing that, through the 
correspondence of his paper, he feels as if he had shaken hands with 
“no end of noblemen, clergymen, ladies, and gentlemen.” He 
need not consider it his mission to impart the vulgarisms of what 
calls itself society to the working class. We regret to observe 
that he is not far from that most odious kind of vulgarism which 
is commonly called flunkeyism. “The very first name on our 
subscribers’ list is that of a nobleman who has guided the foreign 
destinies of England, and almost the next is that of one who in 
the sister island not many years ago was second in command.” 
This paragraph is sufficient to justify the judgment which 
we have formed of Stix a Penny. It certainly supports the 
editor's claim to have undergone “long experience in more 
pretentious newspaper walks.” He is like a small housekeeper 
at Pentonville, who tries to give a dinner party in the 
style of Belgrave Square. In the first place, it seems to us un- 
necessary to mention the names of his subscribers at all. But if 
this must be done, it might suffice to speak of one of them as a 
lord who has been Foreign Secretary. The incongruity of this 
inflated style is heightened by the circumstance that editor, 
publisher, and correspondents, all concur in recommending that 
this paper should be distributed by schoolmasters among the more 
deserving scholars in elementary schools. Some of the more 
enthusiastic correspondents even go the length of urging that a 
portion of it might be read in schools as an agreeable, and at the 
same time instructive, variation from the usual school lessons. It 
is an alarming prospect that the cooks and porters of the future are 
to be taught to talk about “the nobleman who has guided 
the foreign destinies of England.” The editor says that he is 
aware that his talk is different from that of any other daily paper. 
We can only say that we have not perceived the difference. Some 
of the writers in this paper appear to be under a wrong impression 
that it has an exclusive privilege of reaching out-of-the-way towns 
and villages by post. An imaginary vicar is made to address 
to his parishioners at the meeting the statement that “this 
week they had had a daily newspaper every morning when the 
news was fresh.” We say an imaginary vicar, but if we were to 
judge from the clerical correspondents of this paper we should be 
prepared to think him a reality. He appears to : unaware that 
there are several evening papers published in London in time 
to be sent to the provinces by post. A supporter of the 
vicar at the meeting hopes that the paper will continue these 
“nice bits for working-men,” which we should say have 
been produced by taking extracts from Cobbett and spoiling 
them. No doubt the “little stranger,” as doating corre- 
spondents call this paper, is a good child, and our only fe2r is that 
it may be too good to live. There is a poem in this paper worthy 
of the prose, called “Measuring the Baby.” The height of the 
baby was that of a tiger-lily that grew by the cottage wall, and 
its parents intended next summer to measure it again. But before 
the year was out the baby died :— 

And out of the darkened chamber 
‘0 of the si 
Our little one had grown. 


Poets and prophets were in old times identical, and it is to be 
feared that the two characters may be united in the author of 
these lines. The editor of Six a Penny should prepare himself to 
leave a “darkened chamber” in a year’s time with “a childless 
moan,” and he may console himself with the reflection that his 
“little one” was too angelic for this wicked world. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


To month which has elapsed since our last reference to the 
proceedings at the two London theatres devoted to the per- 
formance of operas in the Italian language—which, however, in 
recent years have been very nearly as often adaptations from French 
and German works as the actual productions of Italian writers— 
does not offer much food forcomment. Rarely has a spring and 
summer season been so barren in events that call for special public re- 
cognition. In short, we can hardly close our eyes to the fact that 
genuine Italian opera is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. In 
the olden time, with the occasional appearance of a Garcia, a 
Malibran, a Sontag, or some years later a Jenny Lind and a 
Cruvelli, whose genius made them cosmopolitan, Italian Opera 
companies used to be composed almost exclusively of Italian artists 
pur sang. But look at them now, and we shall find that they 
include almost as many non-Italians as Italians. It is unnecessary 
to enumerate the foreigners by name; and indeed it would be more 
or less invidious to do so, because just now without their aid 
Italian Opera would be almost impossible. Whether its extinction 
would be a thing very much to be regretted is a question which, 
at present, we do not feel inclined to discuss. But it seems odd 
that England, the most musically appreciative, if not the most 
musically gifted, in so far as the creative faculty goes, of all 
countries, should be the only country unprovided with an opera 
the verbal medium of which is its own language. We have com- 
posers enough and to spare, with operas ready in their portfolios; 
we have many and excellent singers; but there is not a theatre 
at command where English opera can be decently presented. That 
we have ourselves to blame may be taken for granted. There are 
emulation and activity doubtless, among English composers; but 
a sad want of what is conventionally denominated esprit de corps is 
observable. We do not for an instant deny that at one period 
Italian Opera was a legitimate reflex of art, and moreover an im= 
portant element of instruction. But in the present time it is 
nothing of the kind. Italy unfortunately has now no composers 
of genius. Had it been otherwise, we should hardly have been 
condemned to listen from year to year, for so many years, to the 
operas of Bellini and Donizetti, or to fall back in our destitution 
upon the spectacular lyric dramas of Meyerbeer and his French 
imitators—Halévy, Ambroise Thomas, &c.—nor should we be forced 
to put up with such incessant doses of Giuseppe Verdi, who, what- 
ever his claims as an inventor, has thrust into popularity some of 
the feeblest and, in certain respects, most degrading pieces that 
ever served the purposes of a musician. 

Such being the actual state of things, it may be urged that we 
have no right to complain; our duty is to accept what comes and 
make the best of it. English Opera looks in vain for support and 
encouragement, while Italian Opera, despite its polyglotic elements 
and the depths of mediocrity into which it has been gradually 
sinking for a quarter of acentury and more, is still “the fashion,” 
and likely to remain “the fashion.” In other branches of the art 
we have manifestly progressed; and it has even become the 
fashion not only to listen to the sonatas and quartets of Beet- 
hoven at the Monday Popular Concerts, but to affect at least to 
admire them; while at the Italian Opera those works which are 
intrinsically the best and purest are for the most part those 
which meet with least favour. Exceptions, it is true, may be 
cited—as, for instance, Don Giovanni and the Barbiere di Seviglia ; 
but how much of this is due to the singers who tale part in 
those great masterpieces need scarcely be told. Putting aside 
these considerations, however, it does seem strange that the 
Directors of our Italian Opera Houses persist in giving their 
patrons the same things year after year, as if nothing existed in 
their domain but the Sonnambula, the Puritani, Lucia, Linda, 
Norma, the Favorita, the Traviata, the Trovatore, Rigoletto, 
Marta, &e. &e.—the very names of some of which in the pro- 
gramme cause genuine amateurs to groan. There is scarcely a 
season we can recall in our experience of Italian Opera duri 
which so many hackneyed works have been perpetually brought for- 
ward as during the one which has just come to an end. 

Out of the novelties, or “ revivals,” promised by the Director of 
the Royal Italian Opera in his prospectus, only two were forth- 
coming—Verdi’s Eynant, with Madame Adelina Patti as Elvira, 
and Auber’s Diamans de la Cowronne. To the first we have already 
referred. Auber’s opera was welcome not merely on its own 
account, but because it gave Madame Patti a fresh occasion of 
displaying her wonderful versatility. It may be said with- 
out reserye that no such Catarina has been seen or heard since 
this charming opera was first produced at the Opéra Comique, in 
1843, with Madame Anna Thillon, and a year afterwards, with the 
same lady, in an English version at the Princess’s Theatre, when 
under the direction of Mr. Maddox. Madame Patti presents the 
pom ideal of the romantic and self-denying Queen of Portugal, 
and her performance both in a vocal and dramatic sense is so 
thoroughly finished and exquisite that it grieves us to have one 
word of objection to make. Yet to pass over such an offence 
gued tante ic in tho ty 
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Patti in the last act is out of the,question. The omission of the 
beautiful air which the Queen sings alone, while reflecting on her 
past career and future hopes, is sutticiently reprehensible ; but the 
complete hash made of the finale, for the sake of introducing a 
bravura air at the conclusion, is wholly unpardonable. Nor is it 
rewarded by the looked-for success. On the contrary, it makes the 
catastrophe as silly and pointless as in the original it is ingenious. 
Further than this, Madame Patti errs on the point of prudence. 
Catarina has already more than enough of difficult music to sing in 
the previous scenes, and she approaches this last self-imposed task 
comparatively fatigued and unfit to acquit herself as she might 
otherwise do. Then, lastly, the air itself—from Leicester, one of 
Auber’s earliest operas—is little better than a pale imitation of 
Rossini’s least forcible manner. But Madame Patti is not the only 
sinner in this distorted version of the Diamans—a thing of itself 
so perfectly finished that to change or meddle with it in any way 
is simply to damage it. What Signor Vianesi, one of Mr. Gye’s 
orchestral conductors, has done in setting the dialogue to accom- 
= recitative su’ s belief. Anything so laboured and cum- 

us connected with a work which of itself is one uninterrupted 
flow of spontaneous melody, set forth in the most piquant and 
sparkling manner of the most piquant and sparkling of French 
musicians, can scarcely be imagined. Auber is almost smothered 
in these accompanied recitatives. Then the curtailments, by 
which several pieces are robbed of their native symmetry and 
grace, demand the most stringent protest; and the interpola- 
tions from other operas of Auber, and even of pieces by Signor 
Vianesi, which having no relation whatever to the plot, were 
apparently introduced to satisfy the vanity of certain singers 
at the expense and to the detriment of the composer. Sooner 
than hear an opera of Auber’s thus dished up we would rather 
not hear it at all. Since the first performance, it is true, some 
of the interpolations have been dispensed with, and the accom- 
panied recitatives have been considerably abridged; but the 
whole of them might be omitted with advantage, and—Auber 
not being alive himself to supply what was wanting—replaced by 
the ordinary “recttative parlante,’ which does excellent service in 
Don Giovenni and Le Nozze di Figaro, and, if discreetly written, 
would be just as well placed in Les Diamans de la Couronne. 

The next. opera produced at Mr. Gye’s theatre was the Nozze 
of Mozart, with a new Countess Almaviva, a new Count, 
and anew Cherubino. TheCountess was Madlle. Albani, who in this, 


as in every other character which she has attempted among us, shows _ 


high intelligence and an earnest carefulness which more and more 
fortify her admirers in a belief that she has a great and enviable 
career before her. We are, and were from the first, of that 
opinion; and it is further substantiated by her impersonation of 

ozart’s contemplative heroine—in all respects so different from the 
ward of Dr. Bartolo, as subsequently depicted by Rossini. The 
Cherubino of Madlle. Smeroschi is lively—perhaps too lively—and 
yet not so full of genial life as the Cherubino portrayed by Madame 
Pauline Lucca. Nor does it show any of the dreaminess apper- 
taining to the character of the half bashful, half petulant boy. It 
has good points, nevertheless, and may be commended. But why 
will Madlie. Smeroschi not allow the graceful melody of Mozart, 
especially in “ Voi che sapete,” to flow on unimpeded? The effect 
of Cherubino’s two canzonets would be twice as impressive if 
uttered with the rhythmical measure and unaffected accent which 
constitute half their native charm. The new Count Almaviva 
(again so different from the Count of Rossini) is M. Maurei, 
who is admirable throughout, both in his delineation of the 
character and in his execution of the music. In this gentleman, 
and in Madlle. Albani, Mr. Gye has been extremely fortunate. The 
Figaro of M. Faure and the Susanna of Madame Sinico are well 
known as the best of their kind. 

Little more need be written about Mr. Gye’s season. We said 
in our last notice that we should take another occasion of esti- 
mating the talent of Madame Elvira Trisolini, who made her début 
in the Puritant; but the opportunity was not granted, her first 

rformance having been also her last. Not more successful was 
Madlle. Pezzotta, who played once the part of Amelia in Un 
Ballo in Maschera, and, though by no means wanting in good 
qualities, failed to make a strong impression. Of course we have 
had L’ Etoile du Nord, the omission ot which, with Madame Patti 
the best Caterina, and M. Faure the best Peter, now on the stage 
ready to hand, would have been a strange neglect on the part of the 
Director; of course Madame Patti has made her annual essay as 
Valentine, in the Huguenots, a character upon which she appears to 
have set her heart, and which, possibly, in spite of certain phy- 
sical shortcomings incapacitating her from doing justice to every 
scene (more especially the duet with Marcel in the Pré aux Cleres) she 
may one day, with her indomitable perseverance, make as much her 
ownas any other part in her varied repertory ; and of course, too, there 
have been the traditional “ benefits,” counting, as usual, for little or 
nothing beyond bouquets, wreaths, and frantic demonstrations. 
Madame Patti chose for her representative night the Barbiere ; 
and Madlle. Albani selected Lucia. Madlle. D’Angeri, one of 
Mr. Gye’s recent acquisitions,of whom we have already spoken, 
¥ red, in the latter part of the season, as the heroine of 

eber’s Der Freischiitz, coming out from the somewhat trying 
ordeal with a certain amount of credit. This young lady 
talent of no mean order, and only stops short of 

the mark which, as prima donna assoluta, it is naturally expected 
that she should reach. As comprimaria Madlle. D’Angeri 
might render invaluable service; but a higher rank in such a 
theatre as the Royal Italian Opera she has little chance of obtain- 


ing. Caspar is not a character to which the means and idio- 
syncracy of M. Faure are suited. The music is too low for his 
voice, and thus his dramatic ability combined with his artistic 
singing is in a measure thrown away. The merits of the other 
singers hitherto unknown to London who formed part of Mr. 
Gye’s company have to the best of our ability been estimated 
at their worth. We have nothing to add, except that 
the new attraction this season at Covent Garden is unmis- 
takably the French barytone, M. Maurel. Madame Pauline 
Lucca, announced in the prospectus, with Madame Patti and 
Madlle. Albani, as one of the three chief prime donne, preferred 
remaining in the United States—a serious disappointment to the 
habitual frequenters of the theatre where she is deservedly one of 
the most popular favourites. Madame Lucca has been sadly 
missed in the Africaine, La Favorita, Le Nozze di Figaro, and 
other operas—including Fira Diavolo, which could not advan- 
tageously be presented with any other singer. The orchestra this 
year, with its two conductors, Signors Vianesi and Bevignani, im- 
proves in correctness and precision, if as much cannot fairly be 
asserted of the chorus; and, regarded as a whole, Mr. Gye’s season 
has been one of more than average attraction. 

At Her Majesty's Opera, about which we wrote a month ago, 
there has been nothing lately requiring detailed notice. Madame 
Christine Nilsson’s enchanting impersonation of Mignon, in M. 
Ambroise Thomas’s opera of that name, was the last opportunity 
of distinction afforded her; so that in the course of her engagement. 
this accomplished artist has been limited to four operas—Le 
Traviata, Lucite, Faust, and the one just tamed. The late Mr. 
Balfe’s MS. work, Z/ Talismano, about which there has been so 
much talk, for which Sir Michael Costa was to furnish ac- 
companied recitatives, and Mr. G. A. Macfarren to compose the 
Jinale, was at the eleventh hour abandoned. Thus _ the 
only absolute novelty advertised in Mr. Mapleson’s prospectus 
was lost to his subscribers. J/ Talismano, nevertheless, is, if 
we are rightly informed, to be given early next season, with 
Madame Nilsson as Edith Plantagenet. Let us hope that this 
may be really the case. Reports about the Opera, like the Opera 
prospectuses, are little to be relied on nowadays; but it would be 
nuch to he regretted if the last and favourite work of so deservedly 
popular 2 composer should be laid on the shelf. True, Balfe set 
the music to an English text (by Mr. Arthur Matthison) and in- 
tended it for the English stage; but better an Italian version than 
noue at all. 

We have already endeavoured to appraise the merits of one and 
all of Mr. Mapleson’s new singers, and may fairly repeat that they 
havedone him credit. In Signor Aramburo, the Drury Lane manager 
has discovered a worthy rival to Signor Campanini, who was the 
rage last season; and it the others, Signor Medini excepted, are not 
of an extraordinary character, it is something at least to have found 
a new tenor and a new bass from whom much may be reasonably 
expected. When Signor Mongini, the Italian Wachtel—as Herr 
Wachtel is the German Mongini—went over early in the season 
to the rival house, Mr. Mapleson’s case was not so bad, with Signor 
Avamburo to fill up the gap. On the whole, indeed, it must be 
allowed that the director of Her Majesty’s has this year ex- 
hibited a company more or less strong in every department ; 
and the wonder is that, with such an unrivalled conductor as Sir 
Michael Costa, an orchestra efficient at all points, and a chorus of 
more than average excellence, he was compelled to adhere almost 
exclusively to the old and sutficiently worn-out repertory. 


REVIEWS. 


JOHN SHEFFIELD, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.* 


HEFFIELD, so named in Johnson’s Lives of the Most Eminent 
English Poets, and best known by his inherited title of Eart 
of Mulgrave, under which most of his poetry was published, bore 
a more or less active part as a public man in not less than five 
reigns—those of Charles II., James II., William and Mary, Anne, 
and George I. Born in 1649, soon after the execution of Charles I., 
he lived till February 1721, seven years after the accession of 
George I. King William gave him the title of Marquis of Nor- 
manby in 1694, and Queen Anne in 1703 made him Duke of 
Buckinghamshire. He is frequently called Buckingham, but the 
title of Buckinghamshire was chosen because there was fear of @ 
latent claim to that of Buckingham; and it is well to maintain 
a distinction between the two ducal poets, John Sheffield and 
George Villiers. 

The awards of eminence entitling to admission into Johnson's 
gallery of eminent poets were made not by Johnson, but by the 
publishers who retained him to write ee. He has not ex- 
alted Sheffield into eminence as a poet; but the collection contains 
many poets who are not superior to him, and many who are his 
inferiors. Lord Macaulay, who disliked Sheffield as a Tory, has 
unjustly depreciated his poetry, and harshly depicted his charac- 
ter. But he al!ows him to have been distinguished by fine parts, 
and describes him as “in Parliamentary eloquence inferior to 
scarcely any orator of his time.” This eulogium is chiefly founded 
on the testimony of Burnet, who describes Mulgrave as displaying, 


* The Works of John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, Marquis of Normanby, 
Duke of Buckinghamshire. The Third Edition, corrected. 2 vols. 8ve. 
London: 1740. 
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, a force of argument and eloquence beyond anything he 
ever heard in that assembly. His oratory bo sot off by a fine 
person and commanding presence. As a poet he was a writer of 
odes, elegiacs, amatory poems, and didactic essays, which entitle 
him to rank at least with Denham and Waller, and far above 
Sprat, Duke, Fenton, Yalden, and many others who swell the col- 
lection of “most eminent English Poets.” ‘Mulgrave wrote 
verses,” says Macaulay, “which scarcely ever rose above absolute 
mediocrity; but, as he was a man of high note in the political and 
similar judgment might be passed many on the poetry o 
Samuel Rogers, a wealthy banker with a in in 
great Whig houses, whom social entanglements and conveniences 
would have prevented Lord Macaulay from freely criticizing. Mul- 
grave, amid the distractions of fashionable Tinigation and of 
political life, studiously cultivated literary tastes and accom- 
plishments, and his shows refined scholarship and 
ingenious thought. His two chief poetical performances are his 
Essay on Satire and his Essay on Poetry. The first was written 
in 1675, but did not see the light till 1679, when it was anony- 
mously circulated in manuscript; and Dryden, having the credit 
of the authorship, got a cudgelling for lampoons of which he was 
entirely innocent. The Essay on Poetry was published anony- 
mously in 1682. Both essays underwent, during a long life, man 
and great revisions—multa dies et multa litura coercuit. If Horace’s 
precepts are to be admired, neither Mulgrave nor any one else 
should be scoffed at for following them; the last editions of both 
ei differ greatly from the first. Both poems contain many 
ines which remain in the memory and recur for quotation—a prac- 
tical test of poetical merit. The inferior occupations of a states- 
man, lately dwelt on by the Duke of Somerset, are here skilfully 
told in a word, in summing up the busy cares of the weak-bodied, 
eager-minded Shaftesbury :— 

Yet this vain comfort in his mind he keeps, 

His soul is soaring while his body creeps. 

Alas! that soaring to those few who know 

Is but a busy fluttering here below. 
The last line of the following passage is a favourite quotation :— 

Reject that vulgar error (which appears 

So fair) of making perfect characters ; 

There’s no such thing in nature, and you'll draw 

A faultless monster which the world ne’er saw. 
Po id Mulgrave the compliment of applying to himself one of 
his efbective lines in the on 

Such was the Muse, whose rules and practice tell, 

< Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well.” 

Mulgrave’s father, Edmund, a peer of no mark, had been a 
Councillor of State under Cromwell. John succeeded to the title 
in 1658 at the age of nine. At seventeen he served as a volunteer 
in the first year of the great Dutch war, on board the ship which 
carried the two admirals, Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle. 
He was again a naval volunteer when the second Dutch war broke 
out in 1672. His valour was rewarded by an early appointment to 
the command of a fine ship, the Royal Katharine. In 1673 he 
raised a regiment of foot, and returned to the fleet in command of 
it as colonel. A permanent regiment was afterwards given to him, 
and he remained with the command of a regiment after the 
He received the Garter, and was made a Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber. These honours had been heaped on him before he com- 
pleted his ye Deg year. Now he turned to poetry, and 
established a life-long intimacy with Dryden. He akan to 
persuade the King to improve Dryden’s fortunes, so as to give him 
ease and leisure for the composition of a great epic; the penury of 
extravagance and the King’s laziness oe thwarted this 
design. In 1679 Mulgrave put into circulation his Essay on 
Satire, in which the King was scurrilously spoken of. He kept 
the authorship a secret, but suspicion freely fell on him and on 
Dryden also. It is extremely — that Dryden had any- 
thing to do with this satire. But he was beaten on suspicion 
of it by ruffians hired by the Earl of Rochester or the Duchess 
of Portsmouth; “ praised and punished for another’s rhymes,” as 
Mulgrave wrote, a few years after, in his Essay on Poetry. 
Yet — years later, Mulgrave annotated this line of the 
Essay on Poetry with a solemn statement that Dryden was “not 
only innocent, but ignorant of the whole matter.” Mulgrave and 
Dryden were really associated the year after in a translation of 
Ovid; and the courtly poet-laureate was in ecstasy at the noble 
rank of his coadjutor:— 

How will sweet Ovid’s ghost be pleased to hear 
His fame augmented by a British peer! 

How he embellishes his Helen’s loves, 

Outdoes his softness and his sense improves ! 


In 1680 Mulgrave commanded an expedition, with two thousand 
men, to defend Tangiers against the Moors. A circumstantial 
story is told of his having been sent on board ‘a leaky and un- 
seaworthy ship, the Admiralty pretending that they could give 
him no better one, while Mulgrave made it a point of honour not 
to refuse to go in any ship that was assigned to him. The King’s 
natural son, Charles, Earl of Plymouth, volunteered to accompany 
him in his danger. The King’s displeasure with him is mentioned as 
the cause of the bad turn done res tog Fine weather carried 
him safely through the voyage, but it was found necessary to pump 
the ship the whole way. Mulgrave abstained during the voyage 
from proposing the King’s health at table, and on his being 


reminded of it, he replied that he must first get out of his rotten 
ship before he could make that health lb yaa round. Such 
revenge as this was cowardly; but there been indeed enough 
in Mulgrave’s Essay on Satire, circulated the year before, to 
wound deeply the King’s feelings and to B tem his resentment. 
There was also a story—repeated by Macaulay—that M ve had 
given offence to Charles by aspiring to the hand of his niece, 
the Princess Anne. Charles im a fit of ill-humour may have 
counted this presumption; but the Princess's father, James, 
was the constant friend of Mulgrave, and the Princess Anne, 
when she became Queen, showed pleasure in favouring and in 
honouring the admirer of her youth. She made him Lord Privy 
Seal; she made him a Duke; she made him Lord Steward of the 
Household; she made him Lord President of the Council; she 
During the reign o es Mulgrave held no political office, an 
during no part of his career did he lay himself out for laborious 
statesmanship. He was a keen politician, without being a slave of 
litics, His great wealth and dignified accomplishments marked 
im out for offices of state and ornament ; and in the reigns of James, 
of William, and of Anne, he was successively Lord Chamberlain, 
Lord Privy Seal, Lord Steward, and Lord President of the Council, 
in Tory administrations. He was a Tory. He wrote a reply to 
Halifax’s “Character of a Trimmer,” which he called “The 
Character of a Tory.” He was devoted to the Duke of York 
before he ascended the throne, and immediately after the accession 
of James he was made a Privy Councillor, and soon after Lord 
Chamberlain. He did not care one way or the other about Popery,, 
but he stood by the sovereign under whom, as Admiral, he 
early served at sea. Dryden marshals him in the great Exclusion 
struggles as a prominent champion of the legitimate succession :— 
Sharp-judging Adriel, the Muses’ friend, 
Himself a Muse ; in Sanhedrin’s debate 
True to his Prince, but not a slave of State. 
Lord Macaulay again does injustice to Mulgrave by representing 
him as simulating Roman Catholic convictions, when James. 
became King, and when he was made Lord Chamberlain and a 


-| member of the Ecclesiastical Commission. He had no disguise ; 


he avowed himself a Free Thinker. He openly ridiculed transub- 
stantiation, telling the priests who tried to convert him that he 
was willing to be taught, and had tried hard to believe in God who 
made the world and man, but that it would not be easy to 
suade him that man was quits, and made God again. Political 
meanness and abject pg orien are Lord Macaulay’s accusa- 
tions—were no part of ry ore character, whatever might have 
been his faults. Ie had lampooned Charles II., and had met 
with spirit affront and injury from that King. He iggy of 
James’s later measures, and freely remonstrated with him. When all 
was over and not before, when James had fled to France, he took 
in the councils of the established Revolution. Some years. 

after King William informed him that there had been a talk of 

ing him to join in the first invitation to him to come over, 
but that Shrewsbury had discouraged the attempt by sayi 
that he would never concur; and the King then proceeded to 
him what he would have done if he had been invited. “ Sir,” re- 
plied Mulgrave, “I would have discovered it to the King whom I 
then served.” This was not a mean hypocrite. 

In the year 1694 William, finding that the Tory Mulgrave had 
given an independent and effective support to the on Bill and 
the Triennial Bill, and wishing to redress the balance in his 
councils as between Whig and Tory, disturbed by the substi- 
tution of the Whig Shrewsbury for the Tory Nottingham, «as 
Secretary of State, made important overtures to Mulgrave. He 
offered to make him a Marquis, to give him a pension of 
3,0001. a year, and to appoint him a member of the Cabinet 
Council, by a special exception, without office. These offers were 
accepted ; Mulgrave was made Marquis of Normanby, the pension 
was granted, but Normanby was not called to the meetings of the 
Cabinet. Then Normanby wrote a very spirited letter to the 

ing, which is full of interest also, as showing how far the 
Cabinet, which had an informal beginning at the Restoration, had 
now assumed form and definiteness. We learn from Lord 
Normanby’s letter, dated July 19, 1694, that it had been arranged 
that the Lord Keeper on Somers), the Lord President (Marquis 
of Carmarthen, better known as Danby, and now created Duke of 
Leeds), the Lord Privy Seal — of Pembroke), and the two 
Secretaries of State (Sir John Trenchard and the Earl of Shrews- 
bury) should meet constantly in Cabinet, and that Lord Normanby 
should join them. The letter states that in Charles II.’s reign 
Lord Anglesea, who had been Lord Privy Seal from 1673 
to 1682, had been always excluded, and further that the 
White Staffs were now to be excluded from Cabinet meetings. 
These would probably be Lord Godolphin, First Commissioner of 
the Treasury, as representing the Lot Treasurer, the Earl of 
Devonshire, Lord Steward, Lord i ae Treasurer, and Thomas 
Wharton, Comptroller of the Household. In the Cabinet to which 
Normanby was to be specially added, Carmarthen was the only 
Tory, a | William’s plan of a Ministry had been till now one 
equally composed of both parties. Normanby’s spirited, not to sa: 
indignant, remonstrance brought the King to the fulfilment of his 
promise. Some passages of his letter deserve quotation, for this is 
a man whom Lord Macaulay has described as mean and abject :— 

I beg your Majesty’s pardon once more for troubling you upon so trifling 
a subject as myself, though I must own a sacred promise from a King is of no 
small importance. But the occasion of my approaching in Majesty again 
this way, after I found myself obliged to take my leave humbly for ever, is 
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discourse I had the honour to have with the Queen yesterday, by which 
all my just grievances capable of being redressed on one word 
from your Majesty, that I should meet with the Keeper, President, Privy 
Seal, and Secretaries when they are assembled. . . . It is a real Cabinet 
without the name, nay, called so generally now, and there was no other in 
all the late King’s time. . . . Your Majesty is and ought to be master, 
to use meas you please; but I beg leave to say, with all due submission, 
that this usage, if continued, is not only below so ta King to impose, 
after all assurances to the contrary, by which I was brought to the Council, 
because I depended on them ; but it is even below me, the meanest of your 
subjects, to acquiesce in further than patience and my duty oblige me. 


The letter was published by Sir John ce from a 
William’s box. (Appendix to “ Memoirs,” Part IL, p. 243. 


The appeal obtained immediate redress for Lord Normanby. It is 

that Lord Macaulay should have been ignorant of this 
letter, so creditable to Normanby and from a constitutional point 
of view so interesting. He simply says that Normanby “ was 
named a Cabinet Councillor, but never consulted.” 

When Anne succeeded to the throne, Marlborough and Godolphin 
formed a Tory Administration to please her, and the Marquis of 
Normanby, both asa Tory and a personal favourite of the Queen, 
was selected to be Lord Privy Seal. A few years after, in 1705, 
Marlborough and Godolphin veered to the Whigs ; and Normanby, 
now made Duke of Buckinghamshire by the Suse's favour, was 
removed from office. The Queen struggled against his removal. 
She even solicited him, but in vain, to remain by her side as Lord 
Chancellor; thirty years and not more had passed since a layman, 
Shaftesbury, had held the Great Seal, ol ig it had since, in the 
reign of James II., been pressed by Anne’s father on Arthur 
Annesley, Earl of Anglesey. The Duke of Buckinghamshire re- 
sumed office in 1710, as Lord Steward, when the Whigs fell before 
Harley. Onthe death of Laurence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, in 
the following year, Buckinghamshire succeeded as Lord President 
of the Council. The death of Queen Anne and the accession of 
George I. brought the Whigs into monopoly of power, and 
Buckinghamshire ceased to hold office. The was an opponent 
of the Court during the remainder of his life. He dled in 
February 1721, in the seventy-second year of his age. 

He has left some occasional pieces in prose, including three 
fragments of historical memoirs, and Johnson gives more praise to 
his prose than his poetry. “His verses,” says Johnson, “are often 
insipid, but his memoirs are lively and a) he had the per- 

icuity and elegance of an historian, but not the fire and fancy 
of a poet.” His authorship, whether in prose or poetry, was not 

-more than an amusement, and neither ikind possesses vigour. His 

taste was refined, and his judgment cultivated. Lord Macaulay 
has blackened his character, giving a ready ear to the malevo- 
lence of Mackay and Swift, who are not trustworthy guides. 
Covetousness is a chief reproach of Macaulay against him, a 
reproach resting on undignified tittle-tattle. It is known as a fact 
that he was bountiful through life to his friend Dryden, and 
that, when his political rival, the Duke of Newcastle, had failed to 
fulfil a voluntary and ostentatious promise to erect a monu- 
ment to den in Westminster Abbey, Buckinghamshire came 
forward and did it. To Buckinghamshire Dryden had dedicated 
his 4/neid. Dryden had styled him “ the Muses’ friend, himself 
a Muse.” Such praise of one noted for covetousness would have 
been ridiculous. Libertinism is another reproach; Buckingham- 
shire did not conceal it. He had several natural children, and ac- 
knowledged them. Some of Lord Macaulay’s heroes were at least 
gqual sinners in this respect. In an elaborate will, which is printed 
in his works, and which is almost a literary composition, Bucking- 
hamshire provided with scrupulous care for his widow, his legiti- 
mate children, and those who were illegitimate; and under its 
provisions, by the failure of his legitimate line in 1735, all his 
property went among his natural children. He had been married 
three times, and to three widows. He had children only by his 
third wife. “He has been often heard to say, since he had 
legitimate children,” writes a family biographer, “ that he wished he 
never had the others, or at least had not owned them, it being in 
private families an ill example.” 

Authors of celebrity have joined in praises which, with every 
allowance for flattery of rank, necessitate an estimate of Bucking- 
hamshire, as a man of letters, considerably higher than Macaulay’s. 
In old age, and finally retired from office, Buckinghamshire wrote 
a few lines in praise of Pope’s Iliad immediately after its publica- 
tion. Pope, full of joy, repli 

Muse, ’tis enough ; at length thy labour ends, 

And thou shalt live, for Buckingham commends ; 

Sheffield approves, consenting Phoebus bends, 

And I and Malice from this hour are friends. 
Prior, too, valued highly his praises :— 

Happy the poet, blest the lays 

Which Buckingham has deigned to praise. 
Lord Roscommon, a contempo noble poet, whose Essay on 
Translated Verse is named by Addison as one of three master- 
pieces of their kind—the other two being Buckinghamshire’s Essay 
on Poetry, and Pope’s Essay on Criticism—thus referred to the 
Essay on Poetry — 

Happy that author whose correct Essay 

Repairs so well our old Horatian way. 


This is a case in which Lord Macaulay has not been just or well 


informed. 
The Duke of Buckinghamshire’s widow, his third wife, was a 


natural daughter of James I. by Catharine Sedley, Countess of Dor- 
chester, and had been previously married to the Earl of Anglesey, 


by whom she had a daughtér, Lady Catharine Annesley. This 
daughter, while the Duke of Buckinghamshire was living, married 
the son of Sir Constantine Phipps, Irish Lord Chancellor; and her 
son Constantine Phipps was made an Irish Baron, with the title, 
taken from her stepfather, of Lord Mulgrave. An English earldom 
followed in the family. The late Marquis of Normanby, born 
second Earl of Mulgrave, and made a marquis in Lord Melbourne’s 
administration, was, like the Duke of Buckinghamshire—some of 
whose titles re-appeared in him, but whose blood was not in his 
veins—an author, clever, but not eminent, and the holder of many 
high public offices without superlative distinction, 


PIKE’S MAURITIUS.* 


Hey mene PIKE is right in both the assumptions upon which 
he set himself to draw up his “ Sub-Tropical Rambles.” Very 
little is known even among fairly informed people outside the 
island concerning the history, the condition, or the resources of 
the Mauritius; and it is equally true that a large amount of in- 
formation of a valuable and interesting kind lay ready to hand for 
any writer who should take for his subject that little known, but in 
many respects important, island or group of islands. The candid 
confession of most people who hear the question broached will 
confirm the first of these two propositions. The mass of in- 
structive and often striking matter which Mr. Pike has set before 
the public will sufficiently establish the truth of the latter. If 
somewhat loose and desultory in arrangement, his book shows a 
width and comprehensiveness of scope, with an amount of pains 
in collecting details, which must entitle the author to much praise. 
He has brought to his task a mind keenly alive to the aspects both 
of nature and of human life, and he has lost no opportunity either of 
observing the facts within his range or of suggesting judicious and 
thoughtful reflections concerning them. To the tastes of a student 
of science he adds the practical sense of a man of business and 
the shrewdness of a citizen of the world. 

To a scientific eye nowhere is the book of nature more widely 
open than in this “ gem of the ocean,” as for beauty, variety, 
and physical wealth the Isle of France has been called. Its rich 
vegetation, its waterfalls, its natural caverns, its wild forest lands, 
open inexhaustible sources of pleasure and admiration. Its coasts, 
its rivers, and its inland scenery afford the zoologist never- 
ending stores for collection and study. In addition to the valu- 
able notes which Consul Pike gives us in “ Sub-Tropical Rambles ” 
we are glad to find him promise a separate volume upon the Flora 
and Fauna of Mauritius—a subject which, though it has been 
frequently treated in a detached or fragmentary way, has never 
been thoroughly discussed. Upon the geology of the island, in its 
relation to the neighbouring specks in the ocean which group 

hysically with it, the author finds much to record and to suggest. 
Nowhere perhaps upon the globe are the phenomena of volcanic 
upheaval exemplified on such a scale of breadth or grandeur, 
Beyond other islands of the Indian Ocean, though no longer the 
theatre of active forces, it displays the great drama of igneous 
action. Endless are the peculiar characteristics of its mountain 
peaks, and the abrupt gigantic fissures which separate them, by 
whose disruption the beds of torrents and ravines have been de- 
termined. Extinct eraters of different eras are abundant, and 
beds of lava, stupendous in extent and depth, bespeak the violence 
of their fiery flow. There can be little doubt that the main volcano 
which formed the island was submarine, and that its formation, far 
from being sudden, was the work of continuous action for successive 
ages. In grandeur and extent this geological feat of nature must 
have vastly exceeded that of which we have contemporaneous 
— at Hawaii in the Sandwich group, where the well-known 
Mauna Loa rises to the majestic height of 13,750 feet above 
the sea level; the largest crater, that of Kilauca, being three 
and a half miles long, two and a half miles wide, and 1,044 feet 
deep, with a wall of hardened lava surrounding it, and a lake of 
liquid fire constantly surging up from its depths. The whole in- 
terior of Mauritius appeared to the author to have been one vast 
crater, the remains of its surrounding walls, now water-worn and 
degraded, forming gentle slopes and filling the valleys with débris 
as it emerged from the ocean. The enormous fissures made by 
rivers of liquid fire forcing their way to the sea, leaving behind them 
large plains of lava, are visible in all parts of the island. From 
Flacq the flow of lava is distinctly traceable to the grand crater in 
the central district. Between Mount Ory and the Corps de Garde 
Mountains, a stream of lava many miles in width flowed to the sea. 
Between these mountains and the Rempart another torrent dis- 
charged itself through a break in the great wall. After the great 
volcano became extinct, leaving high incurving walls, a number of 
lesser but very active vents showed themselves on the seaboard 
side of the walls, similar to those which are to be seen in the case 
of Vesuvius. Port Louis lies in one such crater, and the Vallée 
des Prétres in another ; and ten such are to be counted between that 
city and the Morne. Rempart Mountain forms the N.E. and Tama- 
rind Mountain the S.W. limit of a crater some miles in diameter, 
with a good-sized adventitious one in the centre, just at the back 
of Tamarind Bay. In many parts of the interior, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of the Chamarel Mountains, our author found 
corals in a perfect state buried in cretaceous débris, differing in 
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species from those now inhabiting those tropical seas. Such beds 
»xist between Grand River and Port Louis over fifteen feet in 
thickness. Near the river De Poste, at an elevation of more than 
ne thousand feet, is a stratum of plastic clay twelve feet in depth, 
inderlying a thick bed of gravel. These facts supply some index 
o the range of upheaval, as do the coral masses interspersed with 
-oleanie rocks which rise above the vegetation of Flat Island, forty 
r fifty feet above the level of the sea. Deposits of madrepores similar 
‘o those of Timor, New Holland, and Van Diemen’s Land are met 
vith in the Isle of France, one bank twelve feet thick being placed 
vetween two currents of lava, indicating the alternate periods of 
‘levation and depression. Huge walls and columns of basalt as at 
baie de Cap, three hundred feet in height, tower over and at times fall 
uto the sea ; and at Flat Island in particular the fossilized remains 
fan extensive forest of endogenous trees overlying lava and coral 
vasses show proofs of gradual submergence. e general aspect 
of the island is such as to suggest the idea of a vast convulsive 
.ovement upheaving it, together with the adjacent island Rodriguez 
sourbon, perhaps itself, in one huge tract of voleanic 
ones and columnar masses, fertilized probably by germs of life 
vafted or drifted from older continents. A couple of visits to 
tound Island, twenty-five miles or so from Port Louis, disclosed a 
irther key to the geology of the group. The layers of ashes and 
ori interspe in successive layers of the sandstone give an 
lea of the process of deposition and of the density in which they 
iust have been euittal, ehatadh to darken the sun. Our author 
mmewhat quaintly seizes upon it asa proof of the Divine fore- 
* hought for man that these terrific convulsions took place before the 
va of human life, since it were scarcely possible for man to look on 
hem and live. In the more nal portion of his observations 
e goes more in detail over the physical features of the island, and 
ives picturesque illustrations of the more remarkable points of 
enery or configuration. Of these the more prominent are of course 
he famed Peter Both Mountains, the Pont Naturel, the Trois 
famelles, and the Grand Souffleur, where the waves urge a column 
» water fifty or sixty feet in height through a natural spout or 
vifice in the dark basalt. The Grand Bassin, approached by way 
’ the Bois Sec, which consists of thousands of blanched and 
ithered trees, rather disappointed our explorer’s expectation of 
landscape of surpassing loveliness, aiinngh it was rich in golden 
sh and monster eels, and its banks were overspread with elegant 
veepers and the graceful fronds of the King of Ferns. 
The whole island struck our author as being a country of 
xeeeding interest to the geologist and naturalist, and one in which 
sojourn might be made very profitable for the advancement of 
ience. The whole of it, with the exception of a few mountain 
aks, has been found accessible. Beautiful as it is in part, much 
it is wearisome and monotonous, owing to the endless succession 
t cane-fields. But there are soft landscapes and delicious sea 
iews which leave pleasant memories for life. Besides sugar, the 
«ple produce, the soil yields almost every variety both of tropical 
nd sub-tropical vegetation, from the delicate fern or orchid to the 
‘:tely baobab, the rival of the sequoia of California in hoar 
ntiquity. On one of these trees there was found by Adamson, 
n cutting into the trunk, an inscription in English which was 
overed by three hundred igneous layers, indicating the number 
if years since its visit by travellers from this country. Calculated 
»y this rate, the growth of the whole trunk must have taken some 
.ve thousand years. A specimen of the baobab in the Pample- 
aousses Gardens measures thirty feet round at the collum. These 
-ardens, founded by M. de Poivre in 1768, contain choice varieties 
f all kinds, native and exotic. We are surprised to find a 
writer of Mr. Pike’s general accuracy including among them the 


uangosteen “of India.” There is no apparent freak of 
‘ature more remarkable than that this delicious product of 
‘ingapore, Java, and the Moluccas should have n found 


so more capable of being reared in India than in our own 
ountry, where the solitary fruit grown at Sion some twenty years 
«o is said to represent an outlay of nearly 10,000]. It is tanta- 
izing to think that this English specimen was pronounced exqui- 
ite by connoisseurs from Singapore, which is fr from being the 
‘ase, according to Mr... Pike, with the steen of the Mauri 
‘ius. Of marine curiosities and wonders, the most noteworthy 
cem to be the corals and polypes generally; rare shells and eels, 
noumerable and enormous, one monster caught in New Mapou 
Gay measuring twelve feet in length. At Baie de Cap an octopus 
was taken, spreading not less than ten feet across the tentacles. Of 
the Aphanapteryx imperialis, the handsome bird which gives its 
itle to the book, representing as it does in a sense the wingless 
‘lass which Mauritius no longer retains in the Dodo, the author, 
we rejoice to see, promises a full description in a future volume. 

About a third of Mr. Pike’s book is given to the history of 
Mauritius, from its discovery in 1505 by Don Pedro de Masca~- 
vegnas during the first year of the adiministration of Almeida, 
Governor-General of the Portuguese possessions of India. To the 
island he gave the name of Cerné; for no reason that Mr. Pike can 
suggest, save for one which we wholly fail to follow—namely, “a 
ianciful allusion to the Dodo or to some other bird of the same 
species that he found on its shores.” We should rather imagine 
the name to refer simply to the roundness of the island. 

The island was kept 4 the Portuguese merely as a place of call 
for shipping till 1 508, tn it was found void of inhabitants, and 
taken possession of by a Dutch squadron under Admiral Wybrand 
von Warwick, and named after Count Maurice of Nassau. It was 
not, however, till 1644 that a permanent settlement was formed 
there, the south-east port being taken as the seat of government. 


Abandoned by the Dutch after endless difficulties with the 
Maroons or descendants of the slaves imported from » 
the island was occupied in 1715 by the French, receiving the name 
of fle de France. i Labourdonnais, made governor in 17 

it received its first effective organization, and rapidly rose to its 
highest pitch of opulence and importance. To him was owing the 
introduction of the sugar-cane, of manioc, cotton, indigo, and 
spices, and the construction of public works of all kinds. The 
seat of government was transferred by him to the north-west port, 


Port Louis. It was only after a succession of s les for 
sup in Indian waters that the island was surrendered by 
General n, the last French governor, to the English under 


General Abercombie and Admiral Bertie, December 3, 1810. In 
1814, on the restoration of Louis XVIIL., Mauritius was defini- 
tively ceded by treaty to Great Britain, Bourbon being restored to 
France. In the interval a great revolution had been effected 
the publication of the Act abolishing the slave trade, w 
measure was, however, only carried into effect after strenuous oppo- 
sition on the part of the planters in 1834. To meet the demand 
for labour, which had been immensely stimulated by the opening of 
the home market to colonial sugar in 1825 and the extravagant 
schemes of speculation consequent thereon, the import of Coolies 
from Calcutta and Madras wasset on foot, as many as 48,935 male 
and 7,310 female Indians being returned under the census of 
1846. The chequered fortunes of the island, under successive 
governors, some of them most able and energetic men, are inte- 
restingly traced by Mr. Pike. The physical ills to which it is ex- 
re its peculiar conditions of locality, climate, and soil must 
contribute to make it one of the most precarious of settlements for 
Euro enterprise. The focus, so to say, of the atmospheric forces 
which issue in the terrific hurricanes of the Indian Ocean, it is 
swept at no wap of time by fever, yetay 52% and flood, and 
it is highly to the credit of the British planter that he has so long 
and so persistently made head against obstacles so manifold 
so disheartening. Mr. Pike’s narrative does ample justice to the 
en which has in succession introduced the elements of 
religious and ecclesiastical organization, together with the main 
accessories of practical life—water-worlks, , drainage, gas, rail- 
ways, and so forth—with the latest and most scientific expedients for 
checking the inroads of disease and insect foes among the chief 
staple of the island, and for improving the manufacture of sugar. 
He has some valuable observations upon the course and action of 
cyclones, made by himself on the voyage and during residence in 
the island; and the details of the terrible fever which devastated 
it in 1867 are given by him with the graphic force and the ae 
pathetic fenvehiahs none but an eyewitness could wellimpart. Upon 
the question of the abuses so vehement] —— of for years. 
past in the Coolie traflic, on which an official Report has been for 
some time expected, he gives us but scanty materials for forming a 
judgment. On the whole, we cannot say that his work leaves an 
impression of much hopefulness for the future of this important 
dependency, and this depressing influence gains strength from the 
air of truthfulness, sagacity, and good faith which characterizes his 
pages from first to last. 


ANGELIQUE ARNAULD.* 


HEN the secular mind dwells on the circumstances of 
monastic life, and endeavours to realize a condition so alien 

from our natural desires, we find ourselves drawing a perfectly 
distinct line on the question of endurable existence between those 
who rule and those who obey. There are leaders and followers, 
masters and servants, rulers and ruled, as much in the world as in 
the cloister; in no state of life can we escape subordination to 
mind, rank, wealth, or sex; nor do we always give the palm of 
happiness to the superior position ; but in no state is the difference 
between ruler and ruled so enormous as in a religious house, 
and especially in a nunnery in first-rate acting order, such as 
that described in the book before us. It is not so much the 
privations of the state which appal the imagination; it is the 
subjection, the merging of self into a society, until identity is 
lost and the consideration that goes with it. To judge from all 
revelations, whether friendly or adverse, a nun becomes more 
of a chattel in the hands of her abbess—and the more dis- 
tinguished the abbess the more conspicuously it is so—than a 
slave that is bought and sold. She must absolutely renounce tastes, 
preferences, and prejudices at the will of another, who, the more 
she submits, the more regards her just as so much material suited 
to a purpose, something to work with rather than to work upon, 
as a contribution to a whole which is to serve religion and do 
credit to a system. Thought recoils from the monotonous attitude 
of submission, of regulating: life by another’s will, without even 
the handmaid’s privilege of at least thinking freely; and 
we learn without surprise that in all conferences between the 
abbess and director, the nun is classed with her fellows as so 
much power available towards a given result, but in herself a 
poor simple creature with whom anything may be done, and 
who fulfils her mission all the better for ein ignorant, 
silent, dull, and uninformed. In a word, she is simply one note 
of a complex instrument whose sole business it is to keep in tune, 
and only to sound when played upon. The rank and file of nuns, 
as far as we are shown them, are treated as simpletons; it is their 
merit to be so regarded by the world’s eye; and as they have no 


* Angélique Arnuuld, Abbess of Port Io. By Frances Martin. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 4 
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Sesceaty of telling their own tale, they look so tous. But what 
a difference office at once makes in the picture! Abbesses, we 
are assured, constantly groan under the weight of responsibility 
and the labour of their charge of souls; but at the same time 
we see mind exercised, judgment kept in working order, the 
whole character invigorated, powers trained to their utmost, and a 
keen sense of living a life of which there are witnesses. If the 
world is a stage, the abbess is one of the players, while her 
nuns at best are but supernumeraries. To outside observers even 
failure and disappointment are endurable, as trials inseparable 
from active life under all conditions. What causes the recoil is 
the blank s tion, the void of common interests—varied b 
puerile excitements, scolded and patronized by turns—whic 
make up the nun’s share of this world. Even the picture of 
her religious peace, joys, and ecstasies fails in the essential point 
of will; her transports are regulated, snubbed, commended by her 
abbess, till they lose the character of spontaneous voluntary efforts, 
not perhaps in themselves, but in our sympathies. We do not 
mean to express a doubt that the power to rule, a clever woman’s 
turn for management, finds exercise in a convent as elsewhere ; but, 
from such insight as is permitted to us, we judge that most nuns 
are not clever, and that no pains are taken to make them so; docility 
is everything ; the nuns are only stones in a wall, and must be kept 
tight in their places. 

{In the book before us this monotony, as the point aimed at in 
convent life, is perhaps more apparent than where greater aus- 
terities are habitually practised. The good abbess enjoined no 
severities which she did not practise upon herself, and her early 
contact with St. Francis de Sales was a safeguard against violent 
excesses in this direction. But she substituted silence for “ recrea- 
tion”; nun’s gossip was her abhorrence, and all the trivialities of 
costume by which a pious nun may indulge unconsciously the ten- 
dencies of her sex were her ial scorn; submission was every- 
thing, and she had the power to enforce it as a willing and a loving 
sacrifice. These impressions remain with us after reading this 
record of a — struggle, and therefore we give them first. Port 
Royal could not have become famous without these pious, nameless 
women, some of whose lives closed in a lingering martyrdom for 
a cause of which they knew little except that their abbess and 
director upheld it and suffered and were ready to die for it—whose 
graves were ultimately desecrated and their bones scattered for 
their simple fidelity to La mére Angélique and St. Cyran. 

Yet the peculiarity of Port Royal under its reformed aspect is 
that it was strictly a family affair, and one may say that it could 
not have spread, whether persecuted or not, when there were no 
longer Arnaulds to spread it; a condition impossible to be fulfilled, 
because, however large the families of different branches, they were 
all eventually absorbed into it. It is for the members of Port 
Royal who were not Arnaulds that we have been expressing a 
somewhat, it may be thought, worldly compassion ; for Arnaulds, 
one and all, there was a sphere. We can hardly suppose man 
of our readers ignorant of the picturesque circumstances consti- 
tuting the germs of the t religious movement of which 
Angélique Arnauld was the author and centre. Her father, who 
belonged to the old noblesse of Provence, while still a young 
advocate, so impressed the French Avocat-Général, M. Marion, 
by his eloquence and general powers, that he offered him his only 
daughter; he was betrothed to her when she was twelve years 
old, and next year they were married. Twenty children were 
the fruit of this marriage, of whom Angélique was one of the 
eldest, and the great Arnauld, the friend of Pascal, the youngest. 
When she was seven and Agnes five (the elder born in 1591, Agnes 
in 1593), M. Marion called them to him and told el they 
would have to enter a convent, while their elder sister would 
marry and go into society. He saw that Angélique did not like 
the prospect, so, to please her, he explained, uy shall make you an 
abbess and mistress of all the others.” On this condition she 
submitted. “I will be a nun, too,” said the other, “but I don’t 
want to be an abbess”; and then they ran off, and Angélique began 
to cry and wish herself the eldest sister, for then she would have 
been the one to marry. Agnes a few days later held to it that 
she would not be an abbess, because an abbess is answerable for the 
souls of her nuns, and she would have enough to do to take care of 
her own ; but Angélique said, “I want to be an abbess, and I shall 
take good care that my nuns do their duty and behave well.” 
Does not the wisdom of these babes remind one of the French- 
man’s saying, “ We are not born young, we become so”? though 
Angélique was an exception to the latter clause. She was a 
woman all her life; tremendous in power and will, yet sweet and 


genial too, and always generous; the very temper to through 
whatever she took fa It be said that she 
vocation. She was made a nun and kept a nun against her 


will, and was cheated by her father into a renewal of her vows. 
Every one must see that the Arnaulds of Port Royal owed much 
to their father. They inherited from him intellect, determina- 
tion, tact, and also a touch of Protestant independence. Till 
he was twelve years of age M. Arnauld had been trained a 
Huguenot; when his father was converted by the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, his son went over with him. But he had 
nothing of the reformer in him; he took the world as he found 
it, and recognized the Church as “ mine oyster”—an honourable 
provision for his daughters, whom he placed and kept as 
abbesses by repeated false certificates of age. Nobody thought 
the worse of him for this; he was eminently respectable in all 
relations of life, and as long us he lived he laboured for his 
children’s interests, and against his daughter's more rigid notions 


of right, with true paternal zeal and affection. Children in 
those days were allowed no will of their own; they must do 
what their fathers ordered; but the spirit of contradiction con- 
trived to assert itself all the same. In Angélique’s case it 
a helped on the cause of virtue, and imparted a flavour not 
isagreeable to asceticism. Her father might make her an 
abbess with one intention, but she might fill the office with 
another, and so give the lie to anticipation. It was a period when 
abuses in the Church had arrived at the dignity of institutions. 
Monks and nuns could stand up for “‘ the good old customs ”’ which 
turned convents and monasteries into palaces of ease and license. 
Convent life was “ enlivened by music and dancing, and long moon- 
light walks with gay cavaliers.” A few years before Angélique’s 
election (1593) the grand vicar and five abbots had been pleased 
spectators of a tragedy called Cleopatra, performed at Port Royal 
by the nuns, in which all the male characters were played by the 
nuns in suitable costume. Such acting was common at Carnival 
time. Much graver enormities are related. Thus the Abbess of 
Maubuisson—where Angélique had passed her noviciate—who was 
a sister of Gabrielle d’Estrées, had twelve children, four of whom 
were her maids of honour, of whom the youngest, the daughter 
of a nobleman, was being trained to succeed her. To such prac- 
tices and abuses as these the child abbess’s eyes were gradually 
opened. At twelve years old she detected her nuns gossiping 
with a monk in the sacristy, and locked them in. She soon 
inquired into the forgotten rules of the order, resolved to obey 
them literally, and entered upon a complete reform, which she 
had strength and fortitude to accomplish, even to the tremendous 
act of shutting out her father from the interior of the convent, and 
only admitting him to the visitors’ parlour, where she talked to 
him through the wicket. This seems to have been the turning 
point with her family, who were present, a whole carriage-load of 
them, at the scene. They pleaded, stormed, reproached ; they 
taunted the girl of eighteen “ with her canons and her councils,” 
but she stood her ground, though it almost killed her, and, to 
speak irreverently, ever after had them all under her thumb. 

But we have no space to follow her through the changes, honours, 
trials, and vicissitudes of her life, or through her wars with the 
monks, with whom she was never in favour. Her unfortunate 
choice of the Bishop de Langres for a guide led to the great 
humiliation of her life. His sudden repentance after a scandalous 
life had won her sympathy ; but the change was not worth much. 
Upon her withdrawing some of her confidence from him, he turned 

inst her; and when, partly at his instigation, she resigned 
office after twenty-six years of rule, and retired to a nun’s sub- 
ordinate position, we suddenly find her subject to one of those 
outbursts of contumely in her own convent which puzzle the ex- 
ternal world so much, and put the whole monastic system under 
suspicion. Her nuns were told that her rule had made them stupid ; 
they therefore sharpened their wits by spending whole days in talk- 
ing with the fathers of the oratory. They were alternately feasted 
with delicacies and fed for penance with caterpillars and “ similar 
filth”; their cells and dress were smartened up; they were put 
upon excessive penances, which were alleviated with boisterous 
recreation ; and the nun who had scourged herself in the morning 
joked and laughed under the eyes of her old abbess, who thought 
to herself, “ Surely she makes fun of everything.” In the mean- 
while she herself was sentenced to perform penance barefoot on a 
damp pavement, and was reminded that her voluntary resignation 
was no merit. A calumnious history of her life was read aloud at 
meal-times. The letters written to her by St. Francis de Sales 
were taken from her and used to cover preserve jars ; and 
once, when all the sisters and pupils were in the refectory, she was told to 
rise from table, and a basket full of the most disgusting filth was put round 
her neck. She was led in succession to all the refectory tables by a nun, 
who said, “ Look, my sisters, at this wretched creature, whose mind is more 
full of perverse notions than this basket is of filth.’ Angélique gravely 
thanked the sister who had devised this mortitication for her ; but she said 
she thought she should have heaved her heart up at the horrible 
stench. 
Under all this insult, forbidden to see and communicate with her 
friends, and shut out from the nuns by a wall of silence, the 
Bishop, who superintended this line of attack, began to grow 
uneasy 

One day he said to her, “ You are an obstacle in my way.” “How can 

that be,” she answered, “when I never even speak to anyone?” “Your 
very shadow is an obstruction,” he replied. “Send me wherever you 
please,” said Angel ique, “ I will go.” 
Presently we find this cloud rolled away, and Angélique an abbess 
once more. It was, however, the Bishop of Langres who first 
introduced her to St. Cyran, the friend of Jansenius. Angélique 
found in him the director she had long looked for, and at once, 
dating from 1635, her “little community ” formally placed itself 
under his guidance. Henceforth she is connected with the 
Jansenist movement, together with the whole Arnauld family, 
male and female. 

We have not attempted to give any narrative of the events 
which make the — volume an interesting summary of a 
— struggle. The Sisters were not long allowed the privi- 

ege of St. Cyran’s directorship, as Richelieu imprisoned him 
for five Foe at Vincennes, which he left only to die near 
them. f this imprisonment an anecdote is told. Some 
German prisoners of war had an opportunity of witnessing his 
saintly life. On one occasion these oflicers were liberated and 
put on parole, that they might be present at a magniticent ballet 
which represented the triumphs of the arms of France. ‘There 
were present the confessors, almoners, and other priests belonging 
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to Richelieu’s household. The Cardinal could not refuse himself 
the pleasure of asking his prisoner guest, Jean de Wert, what he 
thought of it. He replied that it was fine enough, but that which 
astonished him more than anything else in the Most Christian 
kingdom of France was to see the bishops at a theatre and the 
saints in prison. 

One of the most remarkable and exceptional features of Port 
Royal is the band of recluses who gathered round that branch of it 

ed Port Royal des Champs. Here withinand without the walls 
assembled mother, sons, grandchildren, at once exciting suspicion 
by their tenets and reverence by their sanctity. When the great 
controversy on the Five Propositions came on, it was here that the 
great Arnauld wrote when not in hiding, and here Pascal, whose 
sister was a professed nun in the convent, joined the recluse 
brotherhood outside :— 

It was necessary, therefore, to silence Arnauld also, and in 1656 he was cen- 

sured, expelled from the Sorbonne, and all his writings declared heretical and 
placed on the Index. Whilst the Doctors of the Sorbonne were deliberating 
on his sentence, the recluses at Port Royal were urging Arnauld to defend 
his views :—“ Are you going to let them condemn you like a child, without 
saying a word, and without letting the public know what are the points in 
dispute ?” He accordingly drew up a reply, doubtless very long and learned, 
and read it aloud to his friends. They listened in silence; no one praised 
it. Arnauld said, “I see you don’t like my paper, and I think you are 
right.” Then he turned to Blaise Pascal, who had recently joined them, 
“Now you,” he said, “who are young, why don’t you do something?” 
Pascal set to work at once, and wrote the first of his “ Letters to a Provincial 
from one of his Friends,” or, as they are called, “The Provincial Letters.” 
On the following day it was read to the recluses. “That is excellent,” ex- 
claimed Arnauld, “that’s exactly what is wanted; we must print that.” 
And on the 23rd of January, 1656, nine days after Arnauld’s condemnation, 
it was published. 
If the Jesuits could not answer, they could take vengeance. Port 
Royal must be put down. Henceforth Angélique lived under per- 
secution, which she met with her wonted courage. When compelled 
to dismiss her postulants, she herself comforted them and dried 
their tears at parting. The Duchess de Chevreuse, who waited to 
take charge of them, wondered at her calmness. She replied, 
“ Madam, when there is no God I shall lose courage; but while 
God is God, I will put my trust in Him.” And to Madame de 
Sévigné she wrote, “ Fathers, sisters, disciples, children, all are 
gone. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” On the 6th of August, 
1662, she sank calmly to her rest. 

Her labours in the cause of conventual reform had been abandoned, and 
she and all her nuns were clinging desperately to the one shred and particle 
of truth that they had discovered. They would not sign a formulary stating 
that five propositions were contained in a book written in an unknown 
tongue which they had never read and never should read. They would not 
condemn a man as a heretic whom they believed to be a saint. 

Agnes survived her sister ten years, and upon her refusal to 
sign was imprisoned in a convent of the Order of the Visitation, 
founded by Madame de Chantal. The last sacraments were re- 
fused her; she was threatened that her dead body should be cast 
out unburied; but she never signed. It was not till 1709 that the 
King, under the influence of Madame de Maintenon and her Jesuit 
confessors, finally stamped out the order. Fifty years after 
Angélique’s death there were still twenty nuns at Port Royal des 
Champs—old feeble women, bedridden, paralytic, dying. They 
were refused the sacraments, and excommunicated ; but still they 
would notsign. Finally, a troop of horse was sent to disperse them. 
The nuns, many of them between seventy and eighty years of age, 
were carried off ; some died on the journey, others were imprisoned 
in cells without windows or fire, and at death their dying or 
dead fingers were treacherously guided to obtain the signature. 
These sufferings Madame de Maintenon ridiculed ; and it is said to 
have been at her instance that, when Port Royal, its church, 
and the Recluses’ dwellings were razed to the ground, the graves 
were rifled, and the bodies thrown together in heaps. When 
Louis XIV. was dying he remembered this outrage, and turned 
to the Jesuits at his side:—“If indeed you have misled and 
deceived me, you are most guilty; for, in truth, I acted in good 
faith. I sincerely sought the peace of the Church.” Some years 
before he had said to Boileau, “I am looking everywhere for 
M. Arnauld,” and had received the reply, “Your Majesty is 
always fortunate; you will not find him.” His fortune had in- 
deed failed him at the last. 


THE MERCHANT ADVENTURERS OF EXETER.* 

oe now that the Archeological Institute is holding its 

long delayed meeting at Lxeter, anything bearing on 
the history of that city comes at a fitting time. The Guild 
of Merchant Adventurers does not help us to anything so 
stirring as the strife between Church and City—“ chorus et turbee ” 
—in the valiant days of John Shillingford; still it is part of the 
municipal history, and it brings out some points which are worth 
studying. We must remember that the city of Exeter was one 
which had shown eminent loyalty to the House of Tudor. Two 
of the many sieges which it has gone through were endured in 
their cause; one in 1497 at the hands of Perkin Warbeck—if that 
be his right name—the other in 1549 at the hands of the Cornish 
insurgents, who sought to undo the religious changes under Edward 
the Sixth. This second time it would seem that the mass of the 
inhabitants were net ill dis: to the cause of the besiegers ; 
but the rich merchants showed their loyalty in the most practical 


* An Elizabethan Guild of the City of Exeter. An Account of the 
Proceedings of the Society of Merchant Adventurers during the latter half 
of the Sixteenth Century. By William Cotton. Exeter: Pollard. 1873. 


manner with their purses. The reward was characteristic. Queen 
Elizabeth gave the class which had so well served her grandfather 
and brother the advantages of a commercial monopoly. The city 
had the blessing of an oligarchic body set up in the midst of it, 
which seems to have become at least as powerful as the regular 
municipal government. The preamble of Elizabeth’s Charter by 
which the Merchant Adventurers’ were incorporated breathes the 
spirit of the Act of Henry the Sixth which narrowed the county 
franchise, or of the famous oath of the Greek oligarchies, cai ry 
Chup Kaxdvovg Ecopat cai Bovr\ticw Te av Fyw The 
Merchant Adventurers of Exeter are incorporated for divers good 
reasons; among others, 

For taking awaie, abolisshinge, and amovinge, of many and sundrie ob- 
surdities and inconveniences which of late within the saide Citie hath cropen 
in and growen by reason of the excessive nomber of artificers and other 
inexpert ignorante and unworthie men which doo take upon them to use the 
arte scyence and mysterie of merchandise: and trafique of merchant wares 
jim detriment of the commonwealth of this oure realme of 

e. 


Some way on however Her Majesty does relent so far as to decree 
that, for the first three years after the foundation of the Com- 
pany, “all and singler artificers of our said Citie which will exer- 
cise, doo, and frequent the mysterie and arte of merceries and 
marchandize” shall, at their own request, be freely admitted to the 
Company, with one provision :— 

So that after the receavinge or admyssion of any craftes man the same doo 

desiste and leave the exercise, occupacion and use of his handye crafte and 
mysterie. 
A threat of a “ grievous fine” follows for any member or future 
member of the Company who shall stoop to the practice of 
“ handyes mysterie” or “ handye crafte.” Then comes a preamble 
of which the former clause may be looked on as condescending :— 

Consideringe that artificers and users of handye crafte and mysteries be 
necessarie members of a common welth, and wee desiringe therefore utterlie 
to take awaye and extinguishe many evells which in time to come may 
creepe in to the comon welth. Yf every artificer of the saide Citie of 
Exseter shoulde be suffered at his owne will and choyse and whensoever hee 
lyste to be receaved and admytted into the felowshipp and libertie of the 
saide Marchantes Adventurers. 


The enactment follows that, after the artificers have had their 
chance for three years, no one is to be admitted into the Company, 
except by consent of the greater part of its members and on pay- 
ment of a “reasonable fine.” Certain cases of apprenticeship and 
of persons, whoever they were, who might claim to be admitted 
“by reason of their patrimony,” are alone exempted. All in- 
habitants of Exeter not being members of the Company are strict) 
forbidden to trade with France or the dominions of, the Fren 
King—no Exeter man, it would seem, just then wanted to trade any- 
where else—upon pain of grievous fines or other kinds of punishment. 
The officers of the Company are authorized to inflict such fines 
and punishments and to fix their amount, with the advice of the 
Mayor and four Aldermen of the city. And, to interest the 
municipal officers in the cause, one-half of the fines are to go “to 
the proper use and behofe of the Chamber of the Comynaltie of our 
saide Citie of Excester.” The rest belongs to the Company, only 
they are bidden to clothe yearly twelve poor and impotent people 
with a garment of cloth, and to relieve any of their own body who 
may fall into distress. 

e executive powers of the formidable body thus called into 
being were vested in a governor chosen yearly and four other officers 
also chosen yearly, who appear in the Charter and in some other 
documents as Consulls, but in others as Consultes. One would like 
to know which was the real form, but, in days when it was doubt- 
less held that consul was derived from consulere, it was perhaps 
thought that there was no great difference between them. Anyhow, 
if Consuls with such powers were to be created, it would have onl 
been reasonable if the unlucky practisers of the mysteries of handi- 
craft had been allowed to choose Tribunes as some check upon 
them. But the Lesser Arts, as a Florentine would have called 
them, were to have nosuch chance. The whole is certainly as neatly 
contrived a piece of oligarchy as Aristotle could have found any- 
where to set down in his lost collection of Constitutions. A 
monopoly is set up; the infringers of the monopoly are to be 
punished at the discretion of the monopolists, and the magistrates 
of the city, who ought to step in on the side of the weak, have 
their interests ingeniously enlisted on the side of the strong. The 
weak however did not secs without a struggle. The older Com- 
panies of the city, the Tailors at their head, made many suits and 

titions before the Charter was actually signed by the Queen. 

ut, as might have been looked for, the oligarchs carried their 
point, and all that the Commons got was the privilege of listening 
to an oration by Mr. John Hoker—was he not an uncle of the 
famous Richard ?—proving by various examples from the histo: 
of Exeter and of other parts of the world what a blessed thing it is 
for subjects to submit quietly to their rulers. After all, there is 
no oligarchy like that of a city—unless it be that of a body of 
self-elected residentiary canons. 

The new Company seems hardly to have come into being before 
it began vigorously to exercise its powers of fining upon all who 
came in its way, whether members of its own body or not. The 
domestic fines, imposed on members of the Company for absence 
from meetings and such like offences, were not a few, and beyond 
this there was the greater power, still more pleasant doubtless in 
its exercise, of fining all those who, without seeking admission to 
the new oligarchy, dared to exercise their natural right of trading 
with the dominions of the French King. Some of these by no 
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means belonged to the despised class of handicraftsmen, but were 
found among the men who stood foremost in the city by wealth 
and office. One of those was as notable a man as was likely to be 
found in any civic commonwealth. This was John Periam, who 
had been one of three merchants of Exeter who supplied Lord 
Russell with money at the time of the siege in 1549. His brother 
Sir William was Chief Baron of the Exchequer and Sir William’s 
widow is still remembered in Balliol College. John Periam had 
traded with France before the Company was, and he went on 
trading with France, without troubling himself to become free of 
the newly created body. But the Company was too strong evan 
for him. He was fined twenty marks for trading with France 
without being free of the Company: it was ten years after this 
before he joined the Company, but Mr. Cotton does not tell us 
whether he brought upon himself any more fines. He lived how- 
ever in the end to be thrice chosen Governor of the Company, to 
refuse the place the first time, and to aecept it afterwards only on 
conditions of his own ; to be twice Mayor, to be knighted, to spend 
part of his days in London, and in the end to die at a country seat 
of his own near Crediton. Other offenders were also fined who 
did not rise to such a height of dignity as this. Thus Mr. Cotton 
us 

John Pyll, who also infringed the rules, was astonished to find a “ ffardell 
of dowlas” seized as a security for any fine that might be inflicted. He 
ridiculed the idea of payinga fine, and “with scoffinge and tawntinge ” demanded 
that his “ffardell” should be re-delivered together with 13s. 4d. for his 
charges. An order of committal to the ward-room of the Guildhall however 
brought him to his senses, and he thought it best to submit and become free 
of the Company. 

While making thisextract, wemayas well oop to explain that neither 
John Pyll nor any member of the Society of Merchant Adventurers 


was so foolish (perhaps in such a case we ought to write ffuolish) | 


as to spell “ fardel” witha double f. That absurdity was reserved 
for people of the name of French and Farrington, who, not being 
able to read the initial F of the Elizabethan handwriting, took it 
for a double f, and thought that there was something fine about 
the look of the grotesque Ffrench and the more grotesque ffarring- 
ton. John Pyll would as soon have thought of writing his name 
Ppyll as of spelling his fardel with a double f, really meant to be 
such. In his case we see that the Company had to take something 
in pawn on account of his contumacy. In other cases goods were 
taken in pawn seemingly because the person fined could not dis- 
charge the fine at the moment. Among these we are rather sur- 


ised to find one Walter Bucknam, an Ald d former Mayor, | 
| the ladies have had their couple of protracted baths, and made 


whose pawn however was of a costly kind, beinga goblet of silver 
“ parcell gylte.” This happened twice, but the second time an ar- 
rangement was made which shows that the Company put some 
faith in Alderman Cotton after all :— 

XXVIt Maye 1562.—At which dave also a goblet of Mr. Bucknams 


tter. 

We have been most taken with the history of the Company as a 
curious illustration of the notions of the time when such an oligar- 
chic and monopolizing body could have been looked upon by any 
one as likely to conduce to the advancement of trade and the 
general good of the commonwealth. But the Merchant Adven- 
turers of Exeter have a direct place in English history, as might 
almost be expected from the close connexion of Devonshire with 
the great maritime enterprises of the reign of Elizabeth. The 
Adventurers soon extended their concerns far beyond the bounds of 
France and the dominions of the French King. They had a hand 
in the great expeditions of Drake, Davies, and Gilbert; but Raleigh 
seems not to have been a favourite in the Exeter Guildhall; we 
quote what Mr. Cotton has to say on this head :— 

History tells us that Sir Walter Raleigh had certain mercantile privileges 
conceded to him by the Queen, ic. he was granted permission to export 
cloth from Exeter; he had the Vintner’s licences, and certain Customs’ 
perquisites. These concessions of themselves would cause him to be held in 
no great regard by the Merchants, but I think we may infer, from what 
little is recorded of him in our minutes, that he was anything but a favorite 
with them. 

At the Court held rsth April 1586, a defence is instituted against Sir 
Walter Raleigh and his officers for the taking away of the excessive fees 
upon cockets and certificates. In the following month, Sir Robert Dennys, 
Recorder of the City, is entreated to sit on behalf of the Company on the 
commission touching Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Two years later, returning heart-sick and weary from an unsuccessful ex- 
pedition to the west, he offered the benefit of all his discoveries in America, 
retaining one-fifth of the profits, to our Merchant Adventurers, and was met 
with this rebuff “ that they nor anie of them woulde consent thereunto nor 
put their handes and seales to the said instrument for divers and sundriec 
speciall causes then alleged.” 

This is all that is recorded of the great Sir Walter, but it is significant, and 

indicates that there was but little sympathy for the great discoverer, and no 
confidence in his adventures. 
Mr. Cotton’s book has a good many illustrations, both portraits of 
leading members of the Company and, what are more interesting, 
views of old houses and other buildings in Exeter, among them 
the city gates which have so unluckily vanished. The Guildhall, 
the special abode of the Company itself, is still the most striking 
secular building in the city. 


BIARRITZ AND BASQUE COUNTRIES.* 
W. fancy there are few people who could tell us more about 
Biarritz and the Basque countries than Count Henry 


* Biarritz and Basque Countries. By Count Henry Russell, Author of 
® Pau and the Pyrenees,” &c. London: Edward Staniord. 1873. 


| predispose you to a lounging existence. 


Russell. He has resided much in these parts, and has made him- 
self a certain reputation as an enthusiastic pedestrian. He must 
have familiarized himself with all the more frequented valleys, and 
penetrated into many of those more remote ones which are rarely 
visited by strangers. He has written one pleasant little book on 
Pau and the Pyrenees, which quite deserved any success it obtained, 
and we make no doubt that his present work will prove equally 
useful and trustworthy. We can answer at least for the accuracy 
of his information in so far as we have had personal opportunities 
of verifying it. Whether the small volume will ever become 
very popular at Biarritz is another question, but if it does 
not, it need be no discredit to its author. The frequenters of 
French watering-places seldom sin on the side of activity, and 
at none of these perhaps is there more of the French dolce 
far niente than at Biarritz. It is not surprising. The place 
is sufficiently bright and attractive ; indeed it is so much brighter 
and more attractive than anything in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, that visitors very naturally are loth to leave it for its 
environs. You have gay little streets, where you can take refuge 
in shady nooks from the floods of Southern sunshine. You 
have some cool vegetation which has been most carefully cherished. 
You have cliffs where you catch all the breeze that may be blow- 
ing, and a seductive Casino standing high upon its charming ter- 
race, where you may enjoy music and ices, coffee, absinthe, and 
écarté. You command magnificent views over one of the bluest 
seas in the world, and you take in the whole sweep of the Spanish 
coast, until you lose the faint outlines of the mountains in the dim 
distance some seventy miles away. There are generally great 
rollers in “ Biscay’s sleepless bay” in the calmest weather, and 
when it is blowing a gale, or half a one, the ocean becomes ve 

grand. Below the little town is a fantastic foreground of rocks whie 

have been tunnelled out in archways, and wrought into caverns, and 
in stormy weather these provide you with a continual display of 
waterworks. You have a choice of bathing-places accord- 
ing as the weather is wild or peaceable. The water is 
always tepid, and people pass the better part of their lives in it. 
As the sexes mingle promiscuously in the lightest and most 
coquettish of costumes you speedily lose all sense of bashfulness, and 
society establishes itself on the easiest of footings. But naturally 
the life and the heat generate a certain languor, and strongly 
There is a large 
Spanish element, and Spaniards of the upper classes never exert 
themselves if they can possibly help it. Indeed, by the time 


their four or five elaborate toilets; when they have enjoyed 
their four meals, with the siestas that naturally follow them; 
when they have to look forward to a dance, or a concert, or a 
gathering at the Establishment of a sultry evening, it is plain 
there is no great time to spare for distant excursions. The gallant 
gentlemen keep by the ladies as in duty bound, saunter about in 
their varnished boots, and take extraordinary care of their sallow 
complexions. 

It must be confessed that it demands a violent effort 
of resolution to break away from the indolent routine 
of such an existence. Those lengthy expeditions which Mr. 
Russell describes are doubtless as pleasant as he makes 
them out to be. There are agreeable spots not very far 
removed from the esplanade. It is very enjoyable in the pine 
woods between Bayonne and the sea, filled with the fragrance of 
the resin exuding in the warm shade, or by the water that breaks 
on the sand-banks on the bar of the Adour. But thenthe little town is 
girdled on all sides by shadeless chalk and sand; the glare and 
reflection are always terrible, and if any air is stirring to cool you, 
you are nearly choked by the penetrating particles with which it is 
charged. If you ride by the roads, they are invariably hot and 
dusty; if you prefer trying the beach, you find your horse is 
labouring heavily in the loose sand, in which he sinks over the fet- 
locks. Even Mr. Russell, in indicating the expeditions which are 
within your reach, rather gives you the idea of recommending them 
asa pis-aller, As you are at Biarritz—he seems to say—you may 
possibly want to find outlets for any superfluous enerzy, or you 
may feel it a matter of conscience to explore the neighbourhood 
of your temporary sojourn. People on whom the monotony of 
existence is beginning to pall may like the excitement of an 
occasional picnic, with the semblance’ of hardship it necessarily 
involves. — when you haye reached “the bogey shores of 
Lake Brindos (only a few acres), a deserted and silent sheet of 
water, on whose brown and barren banlis scarcely a tree is to be 
seen,” he tells you that after a few minutes of melancholy contem- 
plation you will be too happy to leave them. We can exsily believe 
it; only it suggests the question, whether it was worth while 
inaking the etiort to visit themat all. In short, we should be inclined 
to say that, before deciding on a summer visit to Biarritz, you 
should make up your mind as to how you mean to amuse your- 
self. If the lite we have deseribed happens to suit your taste, go 
by all means; if lounging, bathing, and languid flirtation content 
you, you can hardly hope to find a better place. But we cannot 
conscientiously recommend it if you are bent upon exercise and 
pleasant excursions. You will be better off at Bagnéres de Luchon, 
or Bagnéres de Bigorres, or moving about among the smaller inland 
baths of the Pyrenees. 

For that reason we could wish that Mr. Russell had devoted 
more space to his account of the Basque country proper and its 
wilder and less visited districts. His notes and indications are 
quite interesting and valuable enough to make us wish that they 
had been less meagre. He tells us generally that nothing in France 


which remayned in pawne for i1ij/ xiijs llijd was delivered upon hys proyyyse | 
made That he at his deathe shall and will geve to this Companye the saide | 
goblet waying aboute xiiij oz or some other thinge worthe the same or 
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is more beautiful than the ue Pyrenees ; that their only draw- 
back is the changeableness of the climate. “It is more than 
redeemed, however, by the scenery, the exquisite verdure of the 
foliage and fields, and the graceful undulations of the soil, which 
ive the whole country the rich, but pastoral, aspect of a great 
glish park.” Water is lacking, of course, as it is in all the 
landscapes in the Pyrenees. But the country is cheerful, and is 
thickly covered with bright little dwellings. It has the great 
merit of being one of the very cheapest districts the tourist can 
| visit. You may dine excellently for a shilling, and Mr. 
ood assures us that there is hardly a village but has its neat 
little inn, which is scrupulously clean; while there is not an inn 
where you cannot get a capital dinner. Perhaps his having given 
us this comfortable assurance to begin with is the reason of his 
seldom subsequently condescending to particulars as to any inn in 
especial ; but we confess that our experience has made us somewhat 
distrustful of such economical ses as the one he describes. It is 
true we have dined very tolerably in very primitive hostelries in the 
Pyrenees, but we have dined very badly teo. The ey are & 
people apart, no doubt; still we have trenched upon the Basque 
country, and have carried away indelible impressions of mutton 
so strongly impregnated with garlic that none but a native-bred 
mountaineer could venture on it; while we have found one of the 
great drawbacks to the pleasure of Pyrenean travel to consist in 
the difficulty of quenching to your satisfaction the thirst that 
frequently besets you. On the Spanish side, quarters are generally 
infamous, while grease and lamp-oil are profusely introduced in 
cooking that is otherwise simple to a fault. So altogether, if we 
intended exploring the Basque country under Mr. Russell’s direc- 
tions, we could wish that he had been more discriminating in his re- 
commendations as to particular houses. On other, and we suppose 
we should call them more important, points, although he is very 
brief, he leaves little to desire. He is very minute as to distances, 
and except where he advises taking a guide, his instructions go 
sufficiently into detail to enable you to dispense with one. 
He indicates the characteristics of the scenery, and in particular 
valleys points out the spots that will best repay a visit, without 
providing you with a stock of suitable sentiments and ready made 
raptures. There is much that is picturesque, and a good deal that 
is very grand, where the French Basque country rises towards the 
Spanish frontier. Although there are few sheets of water of any 
size, yet you have mountain torrents tumbling down savage 
gorges in cascades that are striking out of all proportion to their 
volume. On the slopes of the higher mountains, are endless 
forests, in which you may wander for days without finding an 
outlet, should you unfortunately happen to go astray in a fog. There 
is game if you are a sportsman, and noble game too—bears and 
wolves and izzards; although we suspect you are not likely to do 
execution among the former, unless you come in for one of the 
periodical battues which are organized on an enormous scale. You 
will find an infinite variety of forest studies if you are an artist, and 
abundance of views in the more open country if you are not very 
particular about shade. You may enliven your trip by pilgrimages 
to the scenes of romantic legends, as to the Pas de Roland, where 
the immortal Paladin kicked a breach in the mountain when he 
wanted to take a short cut; or to the shrine of Buglose, whose soil, 
as Mr. Russell informs us, has been hallowed more than once “ by 
miracles beyond dispute ” since the birth of St. Vincent de Paul in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. Then the Basques themselves 
are an interesting people, and will well repay some ethnological 
researches. Only to study them satisfactorily you ought to have 
mastered something of their language, and it is not embraced in 
the educational course of ordinary English students ; while to enjoy 
their country, unless you have extraordinary resources of your own, 
you are extremely dependent upon the weather. We know few 
things more wretched than being stormbound indefinitely in a 
dull inn, while you are yet outward bound, and several stages from 
the outskirts of civilized society. Resolution urges you not to 
retreat. Yet all is doubt and darkness in front, and time as 
it goes by crushes you under a growing load of ennui, unless you 
are an enthusiastic student of manners, and force yourself on the 
society that assembles in the Pyrenean taproom. 
Russell confesses, the climate of the Pyrenees is even more fickle 
than climates commonly are in the mountains. However, you are 
comparatively safe if you choose late summer and early autumn for 


your tour; so from that point of view Mr. Russell’s book appears | 


very opportunely. It is very portable and tolerably practical—no 
small merit in a pedestrian’s pocket companion. 


ART TREASURES OF LAMBETH PALACE.* 


N_the banks of the Thames there remain few more picturesque 
objects than Lambeth Palace. The public buildings in its 
immediate neighbourhood, such as the Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster Bridge,and St. Thomas's Hospital, wear a modern garb, 
while in appropriate contrast stands the residence of the Primate 
of all England, venerable in its antiquity. The sky outline, broken 
by battlements and varied by clustered brick chimneys, is marked 
by the various accidents which come in the lapse of centuries; 
the two bold towers of the Gatehouse (date dont 1490) nobly 
crown the composition; in the midst is the hall, now the library, 
and on the eastern extremity rises the grey Lollard tower, in 


lanuscripts, &c., includi: lotes on 4 - Kershaw, 
Librarian. London: 1873. 


And as Mr. | 
sent Librarian, found little more left to be done than the prepara- 
| tion of the present useful manual. Here, within small compass, has 


which the Lollards were imprisoned. The architectural styles 
are various; the entrance at the Gatehouse is by a Tudor arch, 
while the chapel presents a — example of Early English com- 
parable to the interior of the Temple Church. The inside of 


the chapel is d by later woodwork put ay See 
bishop Laud. From a pictorial point of view, the whole gro 


of buildings, comprising the grey old tower of Lambeth ac 4 
church, is le all the more effective by the richness and the 


variety of the colour. On the opposite side of the river stands the 
Palace of Westminster, cold and colourless, and on the same side 
is the span-new hospital, altogether crude. But the towers of 
Lambeth, some of red brick toned down with age, and others of 
stone, shadowy, acclimatized, and atmospheric, make a picture 
which an artist might put into his sketch-book without need of 
alteration. The effect is further enhanced by groups of trees within 
and garden, the cool green of which, especially when, as 
here, in complementary contrast with red brick, brings grateful 
relief to the eye, jaded by the glare and a modern streets. 
We scarcely can recall in the whole extent of London so happy a 
combination. It is as if at this very point town and eountry had 
to meet on friendly terms; indeed the old Palace in which 
for centuries the Archbishops have dwelt remains as untainted by 
the encroaching city as if it were still planted among fields. The 
interior, secluded from the turmoil of commerce, and shut out by 
pleasant gardens from the busy world, is a seat congenial to learn- 
ing and piety. 
‘The abeth Library, consisting of nearly thirty thousand 
volumes, is placed in the Great Hall, rebuilt in a picturesque 
imitation of Gothic, in 1661, by fusion on the foundations of 
the older one which the Parliamentarians had destroyed; the 
proportions of the hall are symmetrical and noble; the roof, 
constructed of English oak, may be compared with the 
timber roofs of Westminster Hall and Hampton Court. It ap- 
that a collection of books existed coeval with the earliest 
chronicles of the Palace, but the actual foundation of the Lib 
is not fixed prior to 1610, when Archbishop Bancroft gave 
his books to his successors for ever, “ provided they bound them- 
selves to the necessary assurances for the continuance of such 
books to the Archbishops successively.” Abbot, the next primate, 
carried out these injunctions, and added his own books to the 
Library. Then ensued the troublous times of the Civil War, 
during which Archbishop Laud’s bequests of books and MSS. were 
in great part lost; and for safety the Library was for a time 
transferred to Cambridge. be page | Archbishop Sheldon (1663- 
78) brought back the collection to the Palace, and bequeathed a 
portion of his own library “towards the increase and improvement 
of the publique library of the See of Canterbury now settled 
at Lambeth House.” Subsequent Archbishops from Tenison down to 
the present day have, by bequest or purchase, added MSS., tracts, 
deateateal works, &c. The MSS., numbering in all some thirteen 
hundred volumes, are divided into seven series, named after their 
respective donors. Of the illuminated MSS. we will speak more 
in detail. Most of the volumes, both printed and written, are 
distinguished by the arms or initials of successive primates and 
other donors, and the title-pages or fly-leaves often bear autographs 
and memoranda. Thus many of the Lambeth books contain in- 
scriptions, copious notes, or autograph signatures of Archbishop 
Tenison. Among the MSS. also may be named a “ collection of 
papers formerly belonging to Archbishop Laud; many of them 
written by his own hand, and most of them endorsed by him.” As 
an indication of the value of such records we may mention that Mr. 
Hill Burton, the historian of Scotland, has recently been consulting 
Laud’s MS. notes. 

The books have been well cared for by successive librarians, 
several of whom are known by contributions to the literature of 
the country. One of the earliest, Henry Wharton, is remembered 
as “ the learned author of Anglia Sacra, and a host of works whose 
titles are too numerous to record,” and one of the latest has been 


| Dr. Maitland, the author of Essays on the Dark Ages, the Refor- 
' mation, &c. These and other students have done good work within 


the Palace by the compilation of catalogues, indices, &e. Indeed so 
much had been already accomplished that Mr. Kershaw, the pre- 


been compressed an account of the illuminated MSS. and other art 
treasures within the Lib In the introduction these MSS. are 
“ considered in their relation to history, symbolism, and practical 
uses.” Then follows a description of the principal examples, 
under the distinctive divisions of “ Hibernian Art,” “ Anglo- 
Saxon Art,” “English Art,” “French Art,” “German Art,” 
“ Ttalian Art,” and “ Persian Art.” The Handbook ends with a ~ 
slight notice of the printed books with illustrations—about eighty 
in number—among which prominence is given to “Christian 
Prayers, &c., small quarto, London, John Daye, 1569.” This in- 
teresting little book belonged to Queen Elizabeth; the page and 
border illustrations are after Holbein and Albert Diirer. Another 
prized treasure is a fine copy on vellum of “ La Danse Macabre,” 
a composition consisting of thirty-three designs which corre- 
spond to, yet differ from, the usual Dance of Death. One 
of the illustrations, the vision of ‘“ Les trois mors,” cerrespond to 
the famous scene in Orcagna’s freseo in the Campo Santo Pisa, 
wherein three young men on horseback came upon three o 

coffins. Similar representations were common throughout Christen- 
dom. One was discovered a few years ago over the Chancel arch 
of Battell Church, in Sussex. correspo! , distant in 


time as in space, are interesting as showing the interchange sub- 
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sisting between national styles, also as proving that these pictorial 
narratives, whether reproduced in Italy or France, had cognate 


‘ideas and incidents which point to a common origin. Especially 


the history of Last Judgments throughout the whole of Christen- 
dom points to a unity of origin even in the midst of diversified 
developments. 

The Lambeth Library is of easy access under present regula~ 
tions. It is open three days in the week, extracts from the MSS. 
or printed books are allowed to be made freely, and permission can 
be obtained to draw or trace from the miniatures and illuminated 
MSS. Mr. Kershaw says :— 

The author feels that the Archiepiscopal Library contains many treasures 
of medieval art but little known to students in general. This fact has 
probably arisen from two causes—namely, the absence of any detailed de- 
scription of the illuminated books, and that, up to a recent period, freedom 
of access and liberty to examine has been beset with unavoidable difficulties, 
now nolonger existing. Under these circumstances, all those MSS. that can 
in any way merit the attention of art students are now described, arranged 
under countries and in order of date, and as regards the finer examples, a full 
description of their contents, both as to subjects and ornamentation, has been 
—_— The number of volumes that can be called “illuminated” is about 

irty, and of these about fourteen present examples of art, from the eighth 
to the sixteenth century, of a very superior description. 

An epitome of the chief works may be given in few words. 
First in order of time, if not of merit also, come “the Gospels of 
MacDurnan ” of the ninth century. This precious MS., compar- 
able in style to the Book of Kells in Trinity College, Dublin, is richly 
illuminated with figures of the Evangelists surrounded by Runic 
ornament: The treatment of the human form is that of Northern 
schools ; the influence of the Southern Byzantine, a style diffused 
throughout Europe, is not here felt. In a wholly different manner 
is the “ Lambeth A »’ “one of the gems of the library, 
which offers a rare field for study to the artist, archeologist, 
and student of Biblical literature.” The date is the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, the country is France, the style 
is allied both to the Byzantine and the Carlovingian schools. 
Seventy-eight coloured designs illustrate the chief scenes in 
the Apocalyptic Vision, and some of the figures have a grace and 
a beauty not unworthy of the spiritual school. Internal evidence 
indicates that these illuminations are not all by one hand. Next 
may be named “the gem of the Lambeth Psalters,” a choice 
example of French art of the fourteenth century; the style is 
Gothic, under Byzantine influence. Some of the eleven large 
initial letters, which occupy nearly half the page, are very beauti- 
ful, and a figure of David striking bells is remarkable for its 
inspired and passionate action. Under the head of “ English 
Art” comes asplendid MS., “the Chichele Breviary,” early in 
the fifteenth century. ‘The centres of the larger initials are filled 
in with exquisite miniature representations of Scripture history.” 
Classed among French Art occurs “a very fine copy of the work 
known as the St. Albans Chronicle, “ profusely ornamented with 
nineteen large and fifty small illuminations,” representing battles, 
tournaments, jousts, &c. These compositions furnish the present 
manual with a couple of well-chosen illustrations, “The Signing 
of the Treaty of Arras,” and “The Marriage of Henry, Emperor 
of Rome, to Maude, daughter of Henry I. of England.” Also 
we have made notes on “the Limoges Missal,” a French work of 
the fifteenth century, with finely illuminated letters; likewise 
worthy of remembrance is a profusely illuminated Flemish MS., 
the “Hours of the Virgin.” 

These treasures may be summed up briefly as follows. Of the 
Sacred Scriptures there are two copies “of what is termed St. 
Jerome’s version, written and illuminated in Germany in the 
twelfth century,” also the Gospels of MacDurnan, and the Lambeth 
Apocalypse. Of Missals, the Limoges Missal is a fine example. 
Among Breviaries the Chichele Breviary is also renowned. 
Psalters are well represented, “there being no less than six copies, 
all more or less illuminated, and chiefly by artists of the French 
school.” The Library also boasts of five volumes of Hore, “ two of 
which contain very fair specimens of English ornamental art.” 
Likewise may be enumerated “ the celebrated treatise of Aldhelm 
de Virginitate,” “the meditations of St. Augustine, Ambrose, 
Be , and others,” “the Dictes and Sayings of Philosophers,” 
and “two fine copies of the Koran in Arabic, richly ornamented by 
Persian artists.” 

The Palace about one hundred portraits of arch- 
bishops and bishops, of which twelve were found worthy of 
exhibition with “National Portraits” at South Kensington. 
Among the most famous is that of Archbishop Warham, by 
Holbein, described by Mr. Wornum as “one of the first por- 
traits of importance painted in this country, and a remarkable 
specimen of the painter’s power.” “This is a picture as well 
as a portrait; all the accessories are excellent, and especially the 
‘ewelled crucifix, which is precise and accurate without ing 

” There is a replica, with differences, in the Louvre ; but Mr. 
Wornum prefers the ‘Lambeth picture, “ notwithstanding its less 
showy colouring.” Other portraits deserve attention, either from 
the celebrity of the individuals or from the merit of the art. 
Among the number are Cardinal Pole, painter unknown, the style 
showing Italian influence; also Archbishop Laud, a tolerably 
good example of Vandyck, and Archbishop Tillotson, a powerful 

icture by Kneller. An indifferent portrait of Archbishop 
aie is ascribed to Hogarth, and two comparatively mediocre 
works, the heads of Archbishop Secker and of Thomas Newton, 
Bishop of Bristol, can scarcely be said to display Sir Joshua 
Reynolds at his best. We need not dwell on the double interest 
attaching to these three centuries of portraits from their being 


— together on this historic spot. The place which once 
ew so well these venerable chiefs of the Church seems to 
know them still; in short, the prelates and the Palace form one 
chronicle. 


THE GULISTAN, OR ROSE-GARDEN.* 


NOTHER translation of the Gulistan! Considering that we 
have at least five different translations in English, a Latin 
one of as old a date as 1650, half-a-dozen or more translations in 
French, an equal or greater number in German, translations into 
other languages of Europe, a translation in Hindustani, and a 
number of Persian glosses and commentaries, we have a right to 
look for excellence, if not perfection, in the work before us. So 
far from that, we tind only poor mediocrity. 

Twenty years have passed since Mr. Eastwick’s translation 
appeared—a translation not without its faults and shortcomings, 
but still by far the best which has yet appeared in English. It 
has no doubt passed out of the memory of many, and many more 
have at the best only a vague and hazy notion of what the 
Gulistan is; so, before dealing with the translation, we will say a 
few words as to the original work and its author. Muslihu’d din 
Sadi, Shaikh Sadi, or, as he is fondly called, “ the Shaikh,” was a 
native of Shirdz, and died in that city about the year 1290 a.D., 
at an age exceeding a hundred lunar years. He was of humble 
birth, but he showed early marks of ability, and obtained a 
scholarship and his education in a college at Baghdad. He con- 
tinued his studies up to the age of thirty, and for thirty years after 
he seems to have been continually travelling. Fourteen times he 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and he visited the most dis- 
tant regions of the Muhammadan world. In Syria he was taken 
prisoner by the Crusaders, and was forced to work in the trenches 
of Tripoli. He mentions his visit to Egypt, to Kashghar, and 
other places, and in his wide wanderings he acquired a great and 
varied knowledge of men and manners. His poems are chiefly in 
Persian, but he wrote Arabic verse with almost equal facility. 
Sadi was a man of strong common sense and of quick perception, 
which pierced deep into the springs of human action. His tone of 
mind was eminently religious and reverential, and he constantly 
inculcates charity, gentleness, and mercy. Sidi’s poetry never takes 
the highest flights; it deals with practical, moral, and religious 
subjects which come within the grasp and comprehension of all 
men ; and his thoughts are expressed in most graceful and polished 
language, now lofty and didactic, now playful and witty, always 
terse and pointed, and frequently epigrammatic. A native writer 
declares him to be “ the most eloquent of writers, and the wittiest 
author of either modern or ancient times.” No writings have 
ever enjoyed such a popularity in the East as Sadi’s; his 
verses are committed to memory, his sayings are quoted as pro- 
verbs, and his works are looked upon as a mine of wisdom in 
which some maxim or observation may be found applicable to 
every accident and calamity, every joy and sorrow of human life. 
Ofall his works, The Gulistan, or Rose-Garden, is the most popular; 
it is admired alike by Orientals and by those Europeans who can 
read it, and it only requires a translator of poetic power to make 
it acceptable to English readers. The Gulistdan is written in prose 
intermingled with verse. It is divided into eight chapters, each 
treating of a special subject, as “The Duties of Kings,” “The 
Excellence of Contentment,” &c. These consist of stories and 
anecdotes, of the most varied character. The eighth chapter on 
“ The Duties of Society,” is composed entirely of short maxims, 
expressed in prose and enforced or illustrated in verse. 

Mr. Platts, in the preface to his translation, declares that “his 
aim throughout has been to provide students of Persian with 
facilities for surmounting the ‘heteien which they are likely to 
encounter. The language of the translation never aspires to an 
loftier purpose than to render the original intelligible.” Now, if 
Mr. Platts had adhered to this determination, and had given us a 
hard and dry, literal but correct, translation, it would not have 
been pleasant reading, but it might have been welcomed as a boon 
to students: ut, as we shall presently show, he is not literal or 
exact, he occasionally indulges in fine language, and is even guilty 
of the most unpardonable of all sins in a translator—that of 
attempting to improve upon his author. But there is one point 
upon which he has claims to gratitude. “The poetry of the 
original has been translated line for line, without, however (save 
in one instance), any attempt at versification.” When we findin 
this one instance such lines as— 

Do good, O man, and count thy days a precious boon ere yet the hour 
Arrive, when all the cry will raise that such an one is now no more— 
we feel it a mercy that Mr. Platts found a poetical version 
to be beyond his powers. The translation is accompanied by 
numerous notes, some of which may be useful, but many are of a 
very trivial character ; for instance, in quoting the aphorisms of 
wise men, the Persian idiom is, “ they have said,” not “ they say.” 
Any one incapable of at once appreciating such a trifling difference 
must be a dullard who had better give up study at once. But 
Mr. Platts explains this twice in the first two pages, and he does 
so again and again, probably every time it occurs, as far at least 
as page 301. We need not go far to find instances of what 
we complain. At the end of the preface Sadi gives a quatrain 
containing the date of his composition. One line says, “That 


* The Gulistan; or, Rose-Garden of Shaikh Muslilu'd din Sédi of 
Shiraz. Translated from a Revised Text, with copious Notes, and a Life of 
the Poet, by John T. Platts, late one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Public 
Instruction in the Central Provinces of India. London: Allen & Co. 
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riod was a pleasant time for me.” This is not fine enough for 
r. Platts; he tells us, “The sense is, ‘ those were the happy days 
when the celestial fire burnt bright within me and I was absorbed 
in the pleasant task of composition.’” Having thus determined 
what Sadi meant to say, or ought to have said, he adds, “ All the 
translators appear to have quite missed the sense of these verses.” 
The first story is of a poor wretch condemned to death, who in 
reckless despair abuses the King who has passed the sentence, “ in 
accordance with the saying, ‘He who despairs of life speaks out 
whatever he has in his heart*”—this being the way in which 
Mr. Platts, without any observation, translates the forcible and 
idiomatic expression “He who washes his hands of life.” In 
some exquisite lines in this story Sidi expatiates on the futility 
of worldly possessions. Mr. twick’s rendering of these 
lines is— 
The world, my brother! will abide with none ; 
By the world’s Maker let thy heart be won. 
Rely not, nor repose on this world’s gain, 
For many a son like thee she has reared and slain— 
What matters, when the spirit seeks to fly, 
If on a throne or on bare earth we die ? 
The fourth line Mr. Platts renders 
For it (the world) has pampered and slain many such as thou (thee ?). 


Now the original word does mean “ reared,” “ nurtured,” but it does 
not mean “ pampered.” No doubt the translator deemed the latter 
an improvement, but he was tampering with his text, not trans- 
lating. It places him moreover in this dilemma—that he must 
call Providence “the pamperer,” for the agent of this very verb 
is the word by which vidence is commonly designated. 
Again, in the third book, a story is told of a burly fellow who 
had made himself obnoxious to the captain and passengers of a 
boat in which he was travelling. On reaching a ruined building 
in the river the captain represents the boat to be in danger, and 
induces him to jump out with a rope and help to keep the vessel 
clear. Then the captain wrenches the rope from his hand and 
sails on without him. This statement of the affair does not 
satisfy Mr. Platts. To say nothing of his having substituted 
“prow of the boat” for “rope”; in the first instance, he 
favours us with a note when he comes to the wresting 
away of the rope. He translates the word by “ severed,” 
and says :—“ TI preter this rendering to that of ‘ wrenched,’ given by 
other translators, for this reason, that, the man being very power- 
ful, a jerk from the boatmen would undoubtedly have pulled him 
into the water, while it was so much easier to cut the rope.” 
It is nothing to Mr. Platts that the original verb does mean 
“wrenched” and has nothing to do with the verb “to cut.” 
Ordinary minds too might suppose that the boatmen was much 
more likely to wrest away the rope and save it than to cut it and 
lose it; and that, even if he had pulled the bully into the water, 
he would not have been much grieved. The third story in the book 
is a good one, but toolong for quotation. In it we have several 
instances of blundering, and of the translator’s sweet consciousness 
of superiority over his forerunners. The story is of a prince who 
was despised by his father because he was short and ugly, while 
his brothers were tall and handsome. He expostulates with his 
father and proves his value by his deeds. “O father,” says 
he, “ better the dwarf who is bright than the fool who has height; 
not all that is largest in om is greatest in worth.” Most of these 
sayings of Sadi’s are in rhyme, and should be rendered in rhyme if 

ssible. We do not blame Mr. Platts for not having attempted 
it, but we deny his right to ch a negative into an affirmative 
statement, and translate as “whatsoever is smaller of size is 
ao of value.” In the —o he has three notes astounding 
alike for the ignorance and the self-complacency which they exhibit. 
There are some lines which Mr. Eastwick has rendered with great 
spirit :— 

I’m not he that on the battle day my back will meet thy sight, 
I’m one whose head thou'lt follow midst the dust and gory fight. 
Mr. Platts renders the last line “Such an one am I, that in the 
midst of dust and blood thou may’st see a head”; but what does 
he mean by his note—“ Translators strangely misunderstand this 
line when they render it, as they do, ‘I am one whom thou wilt 
see as chief or leader in the midst of dust and blood’”? ‘The first 
two lines of another quatrain are translated thus :— 
O thou, to whom my person appeared 

Upon the “O thou” we have this note—“The literal translation 
would be O so and so! or O the mn! The pronoun of the 
second person has no vocative case in Persian.” Now if the “at” 
in this line is not a pronoun of the second person, we should be 
glad to learn what it is. The trash about O so and so induces 
the supposition that Mr. Platts has not mastered the elementary 
portion of grammar which teaches how the Persian supplies its 
want of a relative pronoun. Upon the second line he has also a 
note :—“ Mr. Eastwick’s translation is ‘Think not that roughness 
marks the bold in war,’ wherein he loses the sense of both durushti 
and td.” We are not going to defend Mr. Eastwick’s translation 
further than to say that he has translated “durushti,” whilst Mr. 
Platts has himself“ lost the sense of both durushti and td.” The true 
rendering of the lines is—“O thou to whom my person seemed 
despicable, so long as thou didst think about roughness, not 
about worth.” The “and feeble” which Mr. Platts interpolates 
in the first line has no equivalent in the text. There is a little 
difficulty about the two verbs, as, metri causa, they are in different 
tenses ; but there is no warrant for Mr. Platts changing “ not” into 


“never,” and the aorist into the imperative; nor does durushti 
mean “ bulkiness.” From the second book we take the following 
story :— 

I remember in my childhood’s days I was religious, a keeper of vigils, and 
eager to exercise myself in acts of devotion and abstinence. One night I sat 
up with my father, and did not close my eyes the whole night long, but 
held the dearly prized volume (Koran) in my lap, whilst a company of 
people were asleep around me. I said to my father, “Not one of them lifts 
up his head to say his prayers; so sound a sleep has essed them, that 
thou wouldst say they were dead.” He replied, “ My boy, if thou also 
slept, it would be better than backbiting people.” 

The pretentious man sees nought but self, 

Since he has the veil of conceit before (his eyes). 

If (Fate) bestowed on thee eyes with sight like God’s, 

Thou would’st not perceive any one more wretched than thyself. 
We have nothing to say against the general accuracy of this 
translation, but Mr. Platts here again makes a show of his pre- 
cision, and seizes the opportunity of cavilling at the work of 
others. He says, “‘ Dar khidmati pidar ’ is generally rendered ‘ in 
attendance on my father.’ I prefer taking it as a respectful way 
of saying ‘along with my father.’ The verbs in the Persian are 
in the pluperfect, as the idiom requires ; but they must be rendered 
by the English imperfect tense.” This is no new discovery of 
the meaning; but most people would consider the phrase “in 
attendance on my father” a very respectful way of expressing 
what was meant. As to the remark about the tenses, it will be 
seen that Mr. Platts lays down the rule that the English imperfect 
must be used, while he has himself employed the preterite. Notes 
like these and notes upon the merest trifles turn up in almost 
every page. One more reference to them and we have done with 
Mr. Platts. In page 174 he has what appears to be a very learned 
note upon two outlandish-looking words, which previous trans- 
lators have taken, and ccrrectly taken, to be names. He professes 
to follow some commentator in making them common nouns. 
If he has found authority for this he has been misled. One 
of these words is Turki and another Pushtu, so that the meaning 
is not to be raked out of Arabic lexicons. If Mr. Platts looks 
into the Life of Baber, he will tind how ¢dsh is used, and any book 
upon the Afghans will tell him what Ahad means. 

We ee, occupied so much with Mr. Platts that we have 
done but scant justice to Sadi. We take the following from East- 
wick’s version :— 

A religious recluse became the guest of a king. When they sat down 
to their meals he ate less than his wont; and when they rose up to pray, 
he prayed longer than he was accustomed to, that they might have a greater 
opinion of his piety. 

O Arab! much I fear at Mecca’s shrine thou’lt never be, 
For the way that thou art going is the road to Tartary. 

When he returned to his own abode he ordered the cloth to be laid that 
he might eat. He had a son of a ready wit, who said, “O m 
father! didst thou eat nothing at the entertainment of the Sultan?” He 
replied, “ I ate nothing in their sight to serve a purpose.” The son rejoined, 
“Repeat thy prayers again, and make up for their omission, since thou hast 
done nothing that can serve any purpose.” 

Thy merits in thy palm thou dost display ; 
Thy faults beneath thy arm from sight withhold. 
What wilt thou purchase, vain one! in that day, 
The day of anguish, with thy feigned gold ? 
Sadi had, as these stories show, a hearty hatred of everything 
savouring of pretence or hypocrisy. Strong in sincerity and 
honesty, he shows his contempt for mere worldly censure, and looks 
upon it rather as beneficial. ‘Thus, a sinful man who had repented 
and entered a religious order, complained to his superior that the 
tongues of men still pursued him, and he was asked, “ How canst 
thou return thanks for this blessing, that thou art better than 
they think thee?” The following is one of his maxims:—“ The 
noblest of created beings in outward form is man; the vilest 
of living things is the dog; yet, by the unanimous consent of the 
wise, a grateful dog is better than an ungrateful man.” We will 
conclude with a few lines, rather out of Sadi’s usual style, the 
version being Mr. Eastwick’s:— 
A gallant youth there was and fair, 
Pledged to a maid beyond compare ; 
They on the sea, as poets tell, 
‘Together in a whirlpool fell. 
The boatman came the youth to save, 
To snatch him from his watery grave, 
But midst those billows of despair, 
He cried, “ My love! my love is there! 
‘Save her, oh save!” he said, and died, 
But with his parting breath he cried, 
“Not from that wretch love’s story hear 
Who love forgets, when peril’s near.” 
Our space does not permit us to do more than allude to the Sifeyism 
which appears in the Gulistdn, for Sidi was a Safi, an early 
member of that race of Musulman thinkers whose minds have 
revolted against the trammels of a narrow creed, and have sought 
to attain a more elevated and spiritual knowledge of the Deity. 
Many of his lines in this work have an inner and mystical 
meaning, though wearing a natural dress. Having said thus much 
in praise of Sadi, it is only fair to add that he wrote some sturies 
of filth and obscenity most abhorrent to a Euro mind. 
Mr. Eastwick wisely omitted these. Mr. Platts has given them 
but although he has veiled the filthy language in Latin, he woul 
have done better had he left them unnoticed. 

Translations of the Gulistdn are, it seems, out of print, and 

difficult to obtain. We have felt constrained to censure Mr. 


Platts’s performance, but we do not condemn it asabsolutely useless 
relied 


to the student. It will help as a guide, but it must not 
upon as an authority. 
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A PAIR OF BLUE EYES.* 


ANY readers of the fresher and truer sorts of fiction will be 
glad to welcome another story from the author of Under 
the Greenwood Tree, who now for the first time assumes his real 
name. Mr. Hardy produces rapidly, but the novel now before 
us is a thoroughly matured work of its kind, and bears none 
of the traces of viciously stimulated workmanship. He still has 
a sprinkling of small oddities in style, and of minor errors of taste. 
He occasionally uses cumbrous words, like “ synthetised ” and 
“ filamentous,” where — ones would have served the purpose ; 
and the word “empirically” occurs (II. 86), in a passage where 
it cannot be said accurately to retain its own meaning or to convey 
the author’s. He puts the phrase “sweetheart” into a position 
which it does not really hold among the social class which he is 
describing, although it is hard to assign any good reason on their 
part for di ing a word of Elizabethan use, before finding a 
worthy equivalent. He also designs the mode of life led by the 
heroine and her lovers with a kind of defiance of conventionality, 
though in each case the circumstances go far to justify what is 
done. Yet, when all drawbacks have been enumerated, few 
readers would c A Pair of Blue Eyes with having been 
produced before its time. It is one of the most artistically con- 
structed among recent novels. And, from considerations affecting 
higher matters than mere construction, we would assign it a very 
high place among works of its class. 

The distinctive feature of this novel is that out of simple 
materials there has been evolved a result of really tragic power. 
The whole centres round the figure of Elfride, bred in the soli- 
tudes of the West country, the motherless and only daughter of a 
Cornish vicar; and the tragedy consists in the operation of quite 
ordinary events upon her sensitive and conscious, but perfectly 
simple, nature. By some of his former critics Mr. Hardy has been 
unwisely compared with George Eliot. In reality, no two writers 
could be more unlike in their general methods. But in one respect 
there is a decided resemblance—namely, that Mr. Hardy has in 
the book before us developed, with something of the ruthlessness 
of George Eliot, what may be called the tragedy of circumstance, 
the power of mere events on certain kinds of character. By mere 
events we mean a sequence in the evolution of which no moral 
obliquity, no deliberate viciousness of choice, can be said to have 

ashare. For this is another point of merit in Mr. Hardy’s 
book, that he has kept up interest throughout it at an unusually 
high degree, not only without a single crime or a single villain, 
but with men of honest hearts and high aims for the pillars of his 
story, and literally without resorting, on any one’s part, to a single 
— which, when weighed and sifted, can condemned 
outright. 

Mr. Swancourt, Elfride’s father, is well drawn as a relief and a 
background to the delicate and tremulous figure of his daughter. 
He is a worldly, gentlemanlike, commonplace parson of the old 
school. Belonging to an ancient but impoverished stock, he is 
se yond of that than of an indirect connexion, through Elfride’s 

ead mother, with the neighbouring peer, Lord Luxellian. While 
still regarding Stephen Smith, Elfride’s first lover, in his actual 
and mal position of a promising young London architect, he 
'y favours the attachment between the two; but when it 
turns out that the same Stephen Smith is by parentage son to John 
Smith, Lord Luxellian’s master mason, he as promptly turns his 
back, and pronounces a characteristic condemnation :— 
* “T was inclined to suspect him, because he didn’t care about sauces of any 
kind, I always did doubt a man’s being a gentleman if his palate had no 
acquired tastes. An unedified palate is the irrepressible cloven foot of the 


= The idea of my bringing out a bottle of my ’40 Martinez—only 
- them left now—to a man who didn’t know it from eighteen- 
penny 


little gallery of portraiture as distinct as it is lifelike. There is 
William a 


living so many years in a parson’s family, too, as I have, but ’a 
don’t seem to A me. Ay,I be a = wambling man, and 


peared 
the world’s existence.” She is critically severe on her husband's 
stupidity about flowers :— 


“ Men have no eye for anything nate. He says his favourite flower is 
* A Pair of Blue — A Novel. By Thomas Hardy, Author of 


“ Under the Greenwood ” « Desperate Remedies,” &c. 3 vols, London: 
Tinsley Brothers: 1373. 


a cauliflower. And I assure you I tremble in the spring-time, for ’tis per- 
fect murder.” 

“ You don’t say so, Mrs. Smith!” 

“ John digs round the roots, you know. In goes his blundering spade, 

through roots, bulbs, everything that hasn't got a good show above ground, 
turning ’em up cut all to slices. Only the very last fall I went to move 
some tulips, when I found every bulb upside down, and the stems crooked 
round. He had turned ’em over in the spring, and the cunning creatures 
had soon found that heaven was not where it used to be.” 
The earliest scene in the Endelstow vault, when preparations are 
making for the funeral of the first Lady Luxellian, though a hint 
or two has been borrowed from Hamiet, is full of genuine touches. 
The master mason is busied in moving some of the family coffins, 
aided by an ancient journeyman who cannot restrain his memories 
of the past :— 

«“ Ah, poor Lord George!” he continued, looking contemplatively at the 
huge coffin; “he and I were as bitter enemies once as any could be when 
one is a lord and t’other only a mortal man. Poor fellow! He'd clap his 
hand upon my shoulder and cuss me as familiar and neighbourly as if he’d 
been a common friend. Ay,’a cussed me up hill and ’a cussed me down ; 
and then ’a would rave out again, and the goold clamps of his fine new teeth 
would glisten in the sun like fetters of brass, while I, being a small man and 
poor, was fain to say nothing at all. Such a strappen fine gentleman as he 
was too! Yes, [ rather liked en sometimes, But once now and then, when 
I looked at his towering height, I’d think in my inside, *‘ What a weight 
ath my lord, for our arms to lower under the aisle of Endelstow church 
some day ! 

“ was he?” inquired a young labourer. 

“He was. He was five hundredweight if ’a were a pound. . . . ‘ Ah,’ 
saith I to John there—didn’t I John ?—‘ that ever one man’s glory should be 
such a weight upon another man!’ But there, I liked my Lord George 
sometimes.” 

* * * 

“What do ’em put all their heads one way for?” inquired a young 
man. 

“ Because ’tis churchyard law, you simple. The law of the living is, that 
a man shall be upright and downright ; and the law of the dead is, that a 
man shall be east and west. Every state of society have its laws.” 

“ We must break the law wi’ a few of the poor souls, however. Come, 
buckle to,” said the master mason, 

And when, in the course of their talk, the men have explained 
Elfride’s connexion with the Luxellians, William Worm once more 
moralizes :— 

“ Life’s a strangle bubble, ve see,” said William Worm musingly. “For 
if the Lord’s anointment had descended upon women instead of men, Miss 
Elfride would be Lord Luxellian—Lady, I mane. But as it is, the blood is 
run out, and she’s nothing to the Luxellian family by law, whatever she 
may be by gospel.” 

But the peculiar position of Stephen Smith serves for much 
more than the mere canvas on which to lay these scenes from the 
remote country. In place of an unreal and nonsensical picture of 
passion defying the social barriers of actual life, the novel conveys 
(without the appearance of intending it) a powerful representation 
of what those barriers are in fact, and of what, though perhaps ina 
modified degree, they are likely to remain. In the case of Elfride 
herself, though she is as superior to social differences as any fine- 
hearted girl could be expected to be, yet after the arrival of the 
second lover these differences work their sure part in the cumula- 
tion of her sorrows. To the principal tragic thread of the book 
we must now recur. We have abstained from any definite analysis 
of the story, because, where sequence and connexion are s0 
delicately worked as they are here, that is hardly fair to either 
writer or reader; but we hasten on to the points which are 
essential. 

After the dénouement brought about by his father’s accident, 
Stephen takes his departure, and by and by goes to fulfil some 
commissions in India, which lead to his rapid advance. But before 
he finally leaves, the young pair plan a sort of escapade, which 
need not here be further explained, entirely innocent in its design as 
well as in its —— execution, but painfully liable to miscon- 
ception, and unhappily discovered by a single pair of hostile 
eyes. In due course the new lover appears. He has the advantage 
of being several years older than his predecessor, a matured man 
of experience, a writer in reviews, and withal a relative of the 
rich widow whom Mr. Swancourt opportunely marries. He is the 
least natural character in the book, and he inclines here and there 
unmistakably to priggishness. Yet prigs are, as a matter of fact, 
to be met with in society; and it was essential that he should be 
a little stilted, and something of a purist in his notions about 
women. Little by little, and without a trace of conscious effort, 
he acquired a complete ascendency over Elfride. He “swayed 
her as the tree sways.the nest.” All the most refined and most 
thoroughly wo y elements in her nature contend on the side of 
the new comer. She longs not to be a queen, but to lean and to be 
governed ; to be a necessity indeed, but rather to worship than be 
worshipped. It must be added that this new man, Henry Knight, 
has been the benefactor of Stephen, has helped him forward in 
the world, and has been in earlier days belauded to her by 
his protégé, until she would grow jealous of the clever friend 
who now dominates her. et, even so, she would have 
remained faithful to her first lover but for an adventure on 
the cliffs, when the imminent presence of death forces Knight 
and herself into an unconscious and inevitable avowal. Of the 
two chapters which record the ten minutes spent by Knight 
while he hangs between life and death on the edge of the sea- 
crag, and his final rescue by the despairing wit and devotion of 
Elfride, we will ry say that they are worked out with extra- 
ordinary force, and that they recall the intense minuteness and 
vivid concentration of the most powerful among French writers of 
fiction. 

And now the rather Quixotic notions of Knight work the ruin 
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| With this discovery about Stephen Smith the weaving of the tragic 
web begins. He has gained a favourable footing in the Vicarage, 
| as the responsible emissary of a London house charged with the 
{ restoration of the church ; and he weakly but pardonably puts off 
' disclosing his real birth to the Vicar until an accident that befalls 
H his father lays everything open. It need hardly be said that this 
family connexion of Stephen’s enables Mr. Hardy to throw in 
many of those sketches of genuine ee life in drawing which 
he has already shown a master’s hand. The rustic circle makesa 
| 
' oor man, who is afflicted with perpetual noises in his head, and 
who “hoped Providence would have found it out by this time 
| 
| 8 @ mere Dubbie.” 1th this sentiment Martin Cannister, the 
i sexton, heartily concurs, adding that “The world wants looking 
| to, or ’tis sixes and sevens wi’ some of us.” There is John Smith 
himself, the master mason, “ brown as Autumn as to skin, white as 
Winter as to clothes,’ having “too much individuality to be a 
typical ‘ working-man’”; and Mrs. Smith, retaining, in the true 
manner of country matrons, “ her personal freshness even now, in 
the afternoon-time of her life” | and_ whose features | 
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of his love. Through the contrivance of Mrs. Jethway, a woman 
half-crazed with maternal sorrow, and who hates Elfride because 
the death of her consumptive son had been accelerated by a hope- 
less passion for the young lady, he learns the innocent escapade of 
Elfride with a lover, whose name is sup She had never 
nerved herself to tell the whole story of her relations with Stephen, 
and, under the circumstances, the case, as it reaches him, looks 
anything but innocent. In his passion of disappointment and sus- 
icion he takes away from Elfride the power of putting before 
fim the real facts, and strikes her with what is well described 
as a “despair which not only relinquishes the hope of direct 
explanation, but wearily gives up all collateral chance of ex- 
tenuation.” He leaves her and d Many months later 
an accidental meeting takes place in London between his old 
protégé and himself. Then Knight first learns that his harmless 
predecessor had been Stephen, and hears from his own lips the 
explanation of Elfride’s innocence. ‘The two men, without 
communicating their intentions to each other, both start for 
the remembered village in the West. Old ties of friendship snap 
under the strain; and they exchange looks almost of hatred as 
each recognizes the other far down on the journey. The irony of 
the situation is worked with remarkable force. “I think you'll 
lose your labour,” says the elder. “ Naturally youdo.” They 
had observed, without much special notice, a dark and richly- 
finished van attached to their train, and this van accompanied 
them till the station nearest Endelstow was reached. The 
truth then bursts upon them. The van was bringing the 
coffin of Elfride, the second Lady Luxellian. Worn out 
with sadness, and wearied with home reproaches, the mother- 
less girl had yielded at last to the entreaties of Lord Luxel- 
lian, whose children had long accepted her as a second parent. 
From an old family omeiet tite gather the whole story; she had 
drooped away within half a yearof her marriage. We need follow 
the two men no further; nor need we add more than a word or 
two about the book itself. The author of A Pair of Blue Eyes has 
much to learn, and many faults yet to avoid. But he is a writer 
who to a singular purity of thought and intention unites great 
wer of imagination, strong enough to sustain interest at a very 
i int of vitality, without resorting to mere surprises or de- 
pt to what is ignoble. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


LEGER’S amusing volume has the t advantage of 
M. being the result of the author's path observations. * 
He speaks of what he has seen. A residence of several years in 
the midst of Slavonian tribes has supplied him with trustworthy 
means of information; he knows some of the Slavonian dialects ; 
he reads books, reviews, and newspapers written in these dialects; 
and the friends he has made in the course of his peregrinations 
keep him mongnes | informed of what is going on in the political 
and literary world. Hence we a series of chapters full 
of particulars which are likely to have for most readers at any 
rate the merit of novelty, as the inhabitants of Western Europe 
know about pet and less about the Montene- 
grins, tians, and Croatians. M. Léger — by giving us 
a description of the vast tract of country whic the § wt a 
occupy ; he then shows us what difficulties we have to encounter 
if we wish to study the manners and customs of that interesting 
race—difliculties arising, first, from the nature of the language ; 
secondly, from the fierce conflict of political and religious parties, 
If the views of the Germans cannot be trusted on the subject of the 
Slavonians, the conflicting evidence given by different tribes 
belonging to the Slavonian family must be received with equal 
caution. The Russians, for instance, are prejudiced against the 
Poles, and the Poles against the Russians; if the Catholics 
calumniate the members of the Greek Church, these in their turn 

in no measured terms of the Ultramontanes. The safest 

, therefore, is to examine for oneself; or, if that is impossible, 
to consult those who, on the point of nationality, have no interest 
in the quarrels which divide the Slavonian race. M. Léger’s book, 
treating as it does both of literature and of politics, addresses 
itself equally to the statesman and the man of letters. 


The history of the struggle between the Anglo-Saxons and the 
Celts has never yet, says M. de la Borderie, been described in 
detail by French writers ; and the of the present volume + 
is to supply this want. Our author aims at relating from the 
testimony of contemporary chroniclers the terrible contest car- 
ried on in England from the fifth to the seventh century, the 
result of which was the foundation of the Armorican nation. M. 
de la Borderie is a Breton by birth, and his work is written from 
the Celtic point of view; it shows an acquaintance with trust- 
worthy documents, and much nt im working out those docu- 
ments in an agreeable form. @ appendix which terminates the 
volume contains ample details as to the life of the old Bretons, bor- 
rowed from the Celtic poems of #he sixth century. M. de la Bor- 
derie takes care, before consulting Somes, to show that they 
compositions of the pseudo-Ossian. eo uine which 
have been handed down to us are thdse by j were en, Aneurin, 


* Le monde slave; voyages et littérature. Par Louis Léger. Paris: 
+ Les Bretons insulaires et les A P. 
nglo-Saxons, Par Arthur de la Borderie. 


and Taliesin ; these perso lived in the sixth century, but we 
are left completely in the dark as to the incidents of their history. 
A number of apocryphal poems have been ascribed to them ; 
only authentic ones, however, as given in the collection entitled 
Mycyrian Archeology of Wales, are six of Taliesin, twelve of 
Linarch-Hen, and one of Aneurin. 

M. de Pontmartin’s Samedis * are not likely to make us forget M. 
Sainte-Beuve’s Lwndis ; but they have qualities of their own, and, 
at any rate, the are free from those coups de griffe which ced 
so painful an effect in the articles of the author of Port-Royal. It 
is somewhat curious that two of the essays contained in the 
present volume should be devoted to M. Sainte-Beuve, and we 
must say that they give a very faithful sketch of the great critic. 
M. de Pontmartin endeavours to explain the bitterness which is 
so characteristic of the last Zwndis. His personal a and 
certain social drawbacks made his pretensions to gallantry simply 
ridiculous; and the consciousness of being cut off from enjoyments 
and luxuries accessible to others made him envious, discontented, 
and morose. That semblance of modesty for which his friends 
gave him credit was nothing but the mental self-concentration of a 
man who spends his time laboriously in noticing the vulnerable 

ints of the people around him; and when attention had enabled 

im to discover where the armour was at fault, he began his work 
as a critic with a determination to make the literary celebrities of 
his time smart for the disappointments which he fancied he had 
himself met with. M. de Pontmartin is inclined to think that M. 
Sainte-Beuve was always fond of exaggerating his religious scepti- 
cism; and this is also the opinion of a distinguished Protestant 
writer, M. Charles Secrétan, who in two numbers of the Revue 
chrétien ie endeavours to show that the historian of Port-Royal 
calumniated himself in saying that for him Christianity was 
nothing but a fact to be discussed freely from a philosophical point 
of view, and independently of all religious associations. 

Under the title Rome et le vrai ¢ M. Félix Bungener has given 
us a complete insight into the principal monuments of =. 
rary Romanist literature. We all know what a reaction has taken 

lace lately, even in certain Protestant circles, in favour of a class of 
ks written under the influence of Ultramontanism. Madame 
Swetchine, Count de Maistre, M. de Montalembert, Fathers 
Lacordaire and Ravignan have become household names on this 
side of the Channel as well asin France. Mrs. Craven’s Récit d'une 
Seeur has been translated, and extensively sold; “ Madame de 
Montagu,” “Madame de Lafayette,” the Dominican Artist, and 
the Epilogue a Tart chrétien are the fashionable books of the 
resent day. Against all this M. Bungener protests; he places 
Nimself at the strictly Protestant point of view, and condemns the 
whole of the works we have just mentioned. There is no doubt 
much truth in some of his remarks, especially in regard to the 
Jesuits; but at the same time his predetermination to find fault 
with all Roman Catholic writing is too evident to inspire much 
confidence in his impartiality ; he overshoots the mark, and we 
doubt whether his controversial volume will produce all the effect 
he expects from it. 

Count de Gasparin f is the popular lecturer on the Calvinist 
side, and he has the talent of interesting his Genevese hearers by 
historical sketches delivered with much eloquence, although, as we 
have before pointed out, declamation often occupies the place 
which facts ought to fill. The volume which he now publishes on 
Luther and the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century has nothing 
original about it; it is a dilution of M. Merle d’Aubigné, mixed up 
with remarks intended for the Roman Catholics of our own times. 
The portrait of Erasmus is very much what we expected to find ; 
but it is going a little too far to say, as M. de Gasparin does, that 
the illustrious Dutch scholar had no conscience. 5 

The critics who from time to time have given an account of the 
mae exhibitions of pictures held in Paris number several 

istinguished men, and it will be remembered that Diderot wrote 
a description of the salons of 1765 and 1767. M. Jules Claretie 
has added his name to the list of the salonnters §, and his Peintres 
et sculpteurs will be found a useful handbook for the history of 
French art. It is unfortunate that M. Claretie should go out of 
his way to attack the German artists; the execrated fellow-country- 
men of Cornelius and Overbeck are dragged into his preface 
without either rhyme or reason. It would appear yr ae age may 
be the subject treated, no genuine Soaaieen that he has 
done his duty if his book does not contain a eet positive of 
his anti-Prussian sentiments. M. Claretie’s work belongs to the 
same class as the year-books published by M. Hachette ; it contains 
biographical details which aad much to its value, and is com- 
pleted by an excellent index. . 

Dr. F. Hoefer’s interesting volume on botany forms of the 
collection of works on universal history published — 
Hachette.|| It contains a very full and trustworthy account of the 
progress made by that science from the earliest days to the present 
time, and it gives a full description of the principal systems 
which have successively prevailed. Mine: and geo 
next, with their correlative sciences, paleonto 
graphy. Dr. Hoefer takes the opportunity of briefly enumera- 


* Nouveaux Samedis. Par A. de Pontmartin. Paris: Lévy. 

+ Rome et le vrai; études sur la littérature catholique contemporaine. Par 
Félix Bungener. Paris: Lévy. 

¢ Luther et la réforme au seiziéme siecle. Par le comte de Gasparin. 
Paris: Lévy. 

§ Peintres et sculpteurs. Par Jules Claretie. Paris: Charpentier. 


|| Histoire de la i ie et de la géologie. Parle Dr. F. 
Hoefer. Paris and London: Hachette & 
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pe the various local traditions on the Flood, and he explains the 
geological theories propounded by the philosophers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The tenth volume of M. Vivien de Saint-Martin’s Année géogra- 
phique * is as carefully done as all those which have preceded _it. 
Amongst other interesting details, it gives us a summary of Mr. 
Stanley’s voyage in quest of Dr. Livingstone, and an account of the 
scientific observations made to determine the French meridian. 
The bibliographical and necrological lists are very accurate. 

M. Ed. Mailly + has devoted an exhaustive brochure to the 
description of the state of astronomy in the Southern hemisphere 

din India. He begins by examining what was known to scien- 
tific men about the constellations of that part of the heavens pre- 
vious to the researches made by Halley at St. Helena, and by 
Lacaille at the Cape of Good Hope. As his plan embraces 
only those astronomical studies which require permanent institu- 
tions, M. Mailly has left unnoticed Richer’s famous voyage to 
Cayenne, and also the expeditions made for the purpose of observ- 
ing the transit of Venus, and of determining the shape of the 
earth. He describes the observatories established at various times 
in the colony of Victoria, at Batavia, Rio Janeiro, Lucknow, and 
elsewhere. This essay was originally an academical memoir sub- 
mitted on March 2, 1872, to the Belgian Académie Royale. 

The questions relative to the origin of species } are still exciting 
much notice, and the volumes which have been suggested by these 

roblems are already numerous enough to fill a large library. 
ose whose researches lie in this direction may be divided into 
three groups:—1. The physicists properly so called, who are 
thoroughly engrossed by their studies, gnd who do not seem to 
care to meditate upon the religious and metaphysical consequences 
resulting from the facts which they observe with such persistent 
eagerness. 2. The thinkers who, on the other hand, being absorbed 
investigations of a religious character, do not possess the means 

of appreciating with accuracy the complicated movement of 
na science and its relations with the study of the invisible 
world. 3. The crowd of intelligent people who are ony 
unable to study physics or metaphysics, but who wish to know 
whether an ment is possible between reason and faith, and 
whether a belief in the Bible and the teaching of the Church is 
consistent with the acceptance of the theories propounded by 
naturalists. Father de Valroger attempts to answer these ques- 
tions, and in doing so he starts with the assertion that the argu- 
ments which men of science bring forward contain nothing dan- 
gerous to the Christian faith; moreover, in order that his conclu- 
sions may not be rejected because they are those of a priest, he takes 
care in cases to allow the most celebrated savants to speak for 
themselves. The volume begins with an introduction on the 
genesis of species and the theory of evolution; the first part con- 
tains an account of the life and labours of Messrs. Agassiz and 
Darwin ; in the second, which is devoted to the results of French 
science, we have an examination of the views of M. de Blainville, 
—— Geoffrey St.-Hilaire, Viscount d’Archiac, and M. 

n. 

M. Heinrich § wished some time ago to translate into French 
Fichte’s celebrated speeches to the German nation, believing that 
between the Prussia of 1808 and the France of 1871 the analogy 
was complete ; reflection, however, soon led him to see that, if the 
humiliation was the same in both cases, the disasters which occurred 
at Jena could not be traced to the same causes which brought about 
the catastrophe of Sedan, and that, in like manner, the means of 

iring those disasters were not identical. Instead therefore of 
Fichte, M. Heinrich has preferred composing an ori- 
ginal work, abstaining even from borrowing the word discours, 
which he considers too pedantic and formal. M. Heinrich is a 
Conservative, and he says so very frankly. He blames France 
for the recklessness with which she casts away tradition and repu- 
diates the past. Although M. Heinrich is anxious to see a Conserva- 
tive Republic proclaimed in France, he looks upon that form of 
vernment as essentially provisional, and believes that sooner or 
ter the French must return to monarchical institutions. His 
argument may be stated at follows :—No political party can found 
anything permanent unless it contains within itself a majority of 
moderate elements; now it is a matter of fact that moderate 
Republicans are, on the other side of the Channel, an impercepti- 
ble minority. But, further, in a State which is geographically as 
well as politically great, the Federal form is the only one which 
Republicanism can adopt; that is to say, France would have to 
accept an administrative régime entirely at variance with the na- 
tional sympathies. Constitutional Monarchy, then, is the only 
possible issue ; and M. Heinrich thinks that the legitimate prince, 
the Count of Chambord, will probably be called upon, by the 
ran’s new volume || is a political programme which 
moderate Republicans would do well e slate, bal it is not very 
ambitious, and could easily be carried out. The author remarks 
on the false views which Frenchmen entertain of liberty, and he 

* L’année geographique. i Par M. Vivien de Saint-Martin. Onzitme 

année. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 


Tableau de Castronomie dans Uhémisphére austral et dans UInde. Par 
Maly. Bruxelles: Hayez. 


La genése des espéces; études. Par H. de V: > de l’Oratoire. 


§ La France, Pétranger et les partis, Par G. A. Heinrich. Paris: Plon. 
La France républicaine; études. Par J. J. Paris : 


lays the blame quite as much at the door of his political friends as 
that of the Conservatives, or, we should rather say, the Royalists. 
Neither these nor the ultra-Radicals look upon liberty as the prin- 
ciple by which society is to be reorganized. The latter want to 
maintain order, and the former are anxious to realize equality, 
without the help of freedom. M.Clamageran does not think that 
the system of two legislative Houses can be adopted by Repub- 
lican France, for the very reason which leads M. Heinrich to reject 
Republican institutions altogether—namely, that an Upper House 
would necessarily open the door to Federalism. The reforms still 
wanted in the various departments of public instruction, the magis- 
tracy, the army, &c., are pointed out with much clearness by M. 
Clamageran, who admits that the exercise of liberty cannot be 
considered in any way as absolute, and that the public authorities 
are often bound to interfere. We question, however, whether 
some of the cases quoted are those which necessitate the limitation 
of a citizen's freedom. 

The essay on Sully * for which we are indebted to M. Legouvé, 
is an excellent biographical sketch, founded on the best authori- 
ties, such as the Ccunomies royales, Bassompierre’s ‘“ Memoirs,” 
and the large work of President de Thou. fore its publication 
it was already partly known to Parisian society, for the lecture on 
Henry IV., delivered some time ago, is part of it. M. Legouvé’s 
style is so beautifully clear and simple that his account of the 
eminent Minister and friend of the first Bourbon monarch cannot 
fail to be extensively read. 

The two new volumes of Messrs. Sanchez and Laplace’s collection 
are quite worthy of the former ones. _ Boileau’s complete works, 
carefully annotated by M. Edouard Fournier +, must be noticed 
first. There are very few authors who require such an amount of 
illustration as the Paris satirist; allusions to the great men of 
the seventeenth century occur continually, and he also refers to 
certain details and trifling facts which, although familiar to his 
contemporaries, are enigmas for us. We find, for instance, in the 
Seventh Satire the two following lines :— 

Faut-il peindre un fripon fameux dans cette ville, 
Ma main, sans que j’y réve, écrira Raumaville. 
Now, who is Raumaville? The name must be a false one, because 
if Boileau had inserted the true appellation, he would have no 
doubt been prosecuted for defamation of character. M. Fournier 
informs us that the person thus handed up to public contempt by 
the poet was Sommaville, the publisher—* libraire trés-décrié,” says 
Boileau himself, a kind of French Curll or Tonson. The best part 
of the story is that, in an edition of the Satires, the printer 
unintentionally put Saumaville instead of Raumaville, and under 
this very thin disguise the real Simon Pure was easily perceived. 
Again, in the Zutrin, the prelate who is so fond of giving his 
blessings in season and out of season is identified by M. Fournier 
with Auvry, who was Bishop of Coutances before he was appointed 
treasurer to the Sainte-Chapelle and, though no longer a bishop, 
always insisted upon being called M. de Coutances, and who “ avait 
la manie de répandre des bénédictions,” as Boileau said ina letter to 
Racine. The interesting biographical sketch prefixed by M. Fournier 
to his volume has been composed with the help of documents 
hitherto very little known, and a series of coloured engravings 
drawn by M. Emile Bayard reproduce the principal characterg 
described by the poet. 

The second volume }{ we have to mention is an exceedingly 
well-selected collection of the choicest comedies written during the 
eighteenth century. Regnard, with his three best plays, leads the 
list, and the last author who has supplied specimens of humour 
and elegant style is Colin d'Harleville. It is interesting to see 
how different the society described by Regnard is from that 
which Moliére brings before us; with Lesage, Dancourt, Dufresny, 
and Destouches we come toa lower class of people still, and Piron, 
who appears next, forms the transition to umarchais, and to 
the political drama of the epoch which immediately preceded the 
Revolution. We are almost sorry that the editor, M. Jules 
Janin, did not either add Le grondeur to his collection, or give it 
instead of L’avocat Patelin. The former of these plays is the best 
which Brueys composed, and the Farce de maitre Patelin, reprinted 
in a previous volume of the collection, rendered the modern imita- 
tions useless. 

M. Viollet-le-Duc § is one of the great French authorities on the 
subject of architecture, and his doctrines have been sharply eriticized. 
Some time ago he wished to deliver a series of lectures on the par- 
ticular subject of his studies, but the opposition he encountered com- 
pelled him to give up his idea, and to be satisfied with publishing in 
a work the substance of his teaching. Hence the Entretiens sur 
l Architecture, the first volume of which is now before us. It 
consists of ten chapters profusely illustrated with woodcuts, and 
accompanied by an atlas of finely executed plates. M. Viollet-le- 
Duc begins by general questions ; he discusses the nature of art, 
examines how far it influences the civilization of various nations, 
and states what are the best conditions for its development. He 
then studies in detail the architecture of the Greeks, the Romans, 
medisval Europe, the Renaissance, and shows how, and from what 


* Sully. Par E. Legouvé. Paris: Didier. 
+ Cuvres completes de M. Boileau, avec une introduction et des éclaircisse- 
ments historiques. Par M. Ed. Fournier. Paris: Laplace, Sanchez et Cie. 
t Chefs-deuvre dramatiques du XVIITI¢ siécle, avec une introduction ct 
une biographie sur chaque auteur. Par Jules Janin. Paris: Laplace, 
Sanchez & Cie. 
ue sur Architecture. Par M. Violl@4e-Duc. Vol. 1. Paris: 
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causes, the monumental structures of the present day betray the 
influence of intellectual decay. The historical details contained in 
this work illustrate the author's theory that the history of archi- 
tecture is intimately connected with the political and religious 
life of mankind. 

The Etudes sur le Brésil, by M. Charles Pradez*, derive much 
of their value from the circumstance that they are written in the 
most unpretending manner, and that the traveller to whom we are 
indebted for them has not the slightest pretensions to be considered 
an author. The book is divided into two parts, the latter of 
which, being devoted to an account of the slave trade and of negro 
emancipation, is particularly interesting. The author supplies us 
with a number of statistical details on the commerce of the 
Brazilians, and he pays ho to the energy displayed by the 
English Government in carrying out the philanthropic views of 
Wilberforce and his friends. 

Novels abound as usual, but we cannot yet see any signs of 
improvement either in the style of the books or in the phases of 
life and character which they are intended to portray. Last month 
we referred to a curious volume bearing the name of Madame 
de Saman. This lady, encouraged by the success of the Enchante- 
ments de Prudence, has published a sequel to that work under the 
title of Les nouveaux enchantements.t Here, as in the previous 
instalment, the names of well-known historical personages, both 
living and dead, are mixed up with episodes of an exciting kind. 

Le sacrifice d’ Aurélie } is a most unobjectionable tale, considered 
from the moral point of view, and the author evidently intends us 
to look upon his heroine as a model of disinterestedness and self- 
sacrifice ; she seems to us, however, to be merely an absurdity. 

Under the title of L’abbé Tigrane§, M. Ferdinand Fabre has 
attempted to describe clerical ambition, and to give us an insight 
into clerical life. The style of the book is unfortunately too de- 
clamatory, and the plot lacks interest. 

The July number of the Bibliothéque universelle is remarkably 
rich in valuable papers. We have noticed the continuation of 
M. Naville’s essay on Liberty, an interesting article on Beaumar- 
chais by M. Paul Stapfer, and M. de Circourt’s biographical sketch 
of Manzoni. 


* Nouvelles études sur le Brésil. Par Charles Pradez. Paris: Thorin. 

+ Les nouveaux enchantements de Prudence. Par Madame de Saman. 
Paris: Lévy. 

t Le sacrifice 7 Aurélie. Paris: Lévy. 

§ L’abbé Tigrane. Par Ferdinand Fabre. Paris: Lemerre. 
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BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in 
AID of the FUNDS of the BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
THIRTY-FIRST CELEBRATION. 
On Tuesday, August 26 ; Wednesday, August 27; Thufsday, August 28; Friday, August 29. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of SHREWSBURY and TALBOT. 

Principal Vocalists—Madlle. Titiens, Madame Lemmen Shoriogtn, and Madlle. Albani 
Madame Patey and Madame selli- Bettini. Mr. Sims Reeves, r. Vernon Rigby, and Mr> 
W. H. Cummings ; Mr. Santley and Signor Foli. 

Organist—Mr. Stimpson. 

Conductor—sir Mi 1 Costa. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCE. 

TUESDAY MORNING, August 26.—Elijah. Evenrne.—A New Cantata, by F. 
Schira, entitled Lhe Lord of Burleigh (tirst time of performance); and a Miscellaneous 
Selection, to include Inno della pace, Kossini. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, August 27._A New Oratorio, The Light of the World, composed 
expressly for this Festival, by Arthur 8. Sullivan. WEDNESDAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous 
Selection, comprising Beethoven's Symphony in C Minor. 

THURSDAY MORNING, August 28.—Messiah. THURSDAY EVENING.—A New Cantata, by 
A. Randegger, entitled Fridolin (first time of performance) ; and a Miscellaneous Selection, 
comprising Song of Titans, Rossini ; Overture to William Tell, &c. 

FRIDAY MORNING, August 29.— Sacred Cantata, God Thou art Great, Spohr; Imperial 
Mass, Haydn ; Ave Maria (first time of performance), Rossini ; Double Chorus,Cantemus (tirst 
nes ee performance), Kossini ; Selections from Israel in Egypt. FRIDAY EVENING.—Judas 

accabeeus. 

Programmes of the Performances will be forwarded by post on lication to the under- 
sicned. at the Offices of the Festival Committee, 17 Ann Street, Saadaguams4e and after the 

st inst. 


By Order, 
HOWARD S. SMITH, Secretary to the Festival Committee. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.— PARTICULAR ATTRACTIONS 
THIS DAY and NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday (August 2)—Miss Blanche Cole’s Benefit ; Opera, “ LaSonnambula,” at 3. 

aMonasy— The Great Holiday Féte: Dramatic Entertainments, Ballad Concert, 
Military Music, Great Fireworks, &c. 
sday—Opera, ** La Sonnambula,” at 3. 

- Wednesday —The Police Orphanage Féte. 

Thursday—Opera, Production of * Satanella,” at 3. 

Saturday—Special Performance of Opera, at 3. 

The Fine Arts Courts and Collections, including the Picture Gallery (the Works on sale), the 
Technological and Natural History Collections, all the various illustrations of Art, Science, 
and Nature, and the Gardens and ark always open, Music and Fountains daily. 

Admission, Monday to Friday, ls. ; Satu 8, 2s. 6d. ; or by Guinea Season Picket. 


CRYSTAL PALACE—SCHOOL 


J. W. WILSO 


of PRACTICAL 


Assoc. Inst. C. 


F.K.J. SHENTON, Superintendent Literary Department. 
DES GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


ZETORIUM,” with “ Night of the Crucifixion,” “Christian Martyrs.” “ F: 
da Rimini,” “ Neophyte,” * Andromeda,” &c., at the DO) GALLERY. 35 New Bond Bond 
Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, ls. 


LIJAH WALTON EXHIBITION, including “A Storm 
at Sea” and “Sand in the Desert,” and many new and important 


Storm 
Alpine and Eastern, NOW OPEN at Burli 191 ° 
+ urlington Piccadilly. Ten 


ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
22 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


The next ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will 
on Wednesday, September 17. be held at BRADFORD, commencing 


Doriquate_-Fxoteenor. A. W. WILLIAMSON, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S. 
place of J. P. Jouug, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., who has resigned the asain 
Presidency in of ill-health. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS.—Authors are reminded 
arrangement dating from 1871, the tance of Memoirs, and the days a which ph od 
read, are now, as far as possible. determined by Organizing Committees for the several Sections 


before the beginning of the Meeting. 


published 
original Memoir, by book- 


British Association, 22 Albemarle Street. London, W. 
be inconvenient to the Author that his Paper should 
d to send inf thereof to the Secretaries in a separate note. 
Information about local may be obtained by applicati 
taries, Bradford. 


e 
st, on or before September 1, addressed thus : * General 


G. GRIFFITH, M.A., Assistant General Secretary, Harrow. 


GT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.— 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 
Two Scholarships in Science have been founded at St. Bartholomew's Hospital : 
Successful Candidate will be required to enter at 


2. Preliminary Scientific Scholarship of the value of £50, tenable for one year, to be competed 
for in October next, by Students of the Hospital of less than six months’ standing. The 
Subjects of E. i are identical with those of the Open Scholarship. — 


For further particulars and syllabus of subjects, lication made, personal]: 
letter, to THE WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital” ew 


SI. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.— 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on Wednesday, October 1. The Clinical practice 


of the Hospital comprises a service of 710 Beds, inclusive of 34 Beds fo 

Highgate. Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the kee aoe 

For all particulars concerning either the Hospital or College, application may be made, 

pomenaiiy or b: am, to the RESIDENT WARDEN of the College. A Handbook will be for- 
ion. 


T,ONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Spring Grove, 
- near Isleworth._The AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on September 18,—Further 
ing may be by applying to Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ, the Principal, at the 


MALVERN COLULE G@ 


President and Visitor—The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 


Head-Master—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
New Oxford. 


There are Two Departments—the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. Pupils are trained 
the Universities, the Civil and Military Examinations, and the Professions. 7” a 


There isa LOWER SCHOOL preparatory to either Department, a Gymnasium, &c. 


There are Five Boarding Houses within the College Grounds, occupied Head-Master 
and Four of his Resident Staff. —— 


Board and Tuition under Fourteen, £80; over Fourtetn, £90. For Non-Shareholders 
extra Fee of £6. Special advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders, 


Annual EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS 
anal ‘ (including at least Two of £80 per 


For further information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
The Next Term will begin on Friday, September 19. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND, Perth. 


R. THORNTON, D.D. 

on Pu 

Schools in England. There isa resident Medical 
The School will meet on Tuesday, September 9. 


| € 
| 
| 
| — — .E. The Autumn 
Term will Commence on Monday, September 8. The Principal will attend in the School from > 
Ten till Four each day, from this day to Friday, August 8,to pass Candidates for Admission. 
Students can be inscribed only in the Office of the School of Art, Science, and Literature, next 
the Reading Room, Crystal Palace, where Prospectuses and all other information respecting the 
School can be obtained.—By Order of the Committee, 2 
| opportunity to the Committees of doing justice to the several communications, that each 2 
Author should prepare an Abstract of his Memoir, ofa length suitable for insertion in the 
r with the 
— f it shoul: 
| articular day, he is 5 
to the Local Secre 


| 
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[August 2, 1873. 


RIGHTOWN COLLEG E— 
President—_The Earl of CHICHESTER. Principal_The Rev. C. BIGG, M.A., late 
Senior Student and Tutor of Christ There are special 
affording every necessary pre — for the India or a Examinations. The School is 
Ay en mee = is perhaps healthiest public school i kingdom.—Apply to the Rev. 


WIMBLEDON SCHOOL, SURREY, 8.W. 


Head- Masters. 
Rev. JOHN M. BRACKENBURY, M.A., of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A.., of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Assisted by Nine Resident Masters and other Professors. 
The chief aim of this School is to combine the tone and Gains & of the Great Schools with 
means of advancement in all the different Studies that have been introduced into the 
Competitive eee for Military, Naval. and Civil Appointments. 
The School, which is limited to One Hundred Boys, is divided into small Classes. so that each 


Boy receives much individual attention. 

¢ Honours obtained during the last Ten Years muy ing Eighty successful Candidates for 
the Competitive Examination for Svoolwick and Ninety for Sandhurst, and of these Six have 
at different times obtained the First Place on the Lists. 

At the ayn my held last May, Four were successful for Woolwich, Four for Direct 
Commissions, and Two at the just 1 for the Indian Civil Engineering 
at Cooper Hi 

NEXT TERM commences on Tuesday. September 2. 
further further particulars apply to eit either of the HEAD-MASTERS, 


GHEIELD SCHOOL, W eston-super- Mare. —Conducted by 
odaptell for delicate Boy assisted b; aGeetente Classical Honours. Terms, £31. Specially 


GEORGE Heppet, M.A. 
AN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Cooper's 
CANDIDATES for specially prepared by the Rev. WRIGLEY, 
M.D.. F.R.A.S., formerly Profess« and late Examiner of 
Coane for Appointments in "che Indian Civil Engineering Service. Pupils may be Resident 
or Non-Resident.—Address, 67 High Street, Clapham, $.W. 


Wo! OOLWICH.—ARMY DIRECT and CIVIL 
. Dr. HUGHES (Wrang. Cam.), who has had Twenty years’ success ing 
receives TWELVE YOUNG MEN. Entirely separate TEN BoYs. Ww. 


ATION in GERMANY. —Cannstatt, near Stuttgart. 
Professor HIRSCH, whose Establishment for YOUNG GENTLEMEN (since 1853) is a 
poe pene by the Rev. Dr. Charteris, Protessor in Edinburgh, Rev. Dr. pos of Glas; 
y many Gentlemen in England and a will reas a few VACANCIES after rie 
s. Duties resumed § 1, For prospectuses apply to Professor 


to F. loRWOOD, Esq., 106 Palmerston Buildings, Old Bi Street, London. 


OMFORTABLE HOME, with PRIVATE TUITION.—A 


MARRIED RECTOR, Graduate of Trin, Coll., Camb., an old Rugbeian, who takes 

FIVE PUPILS, has Vacancies for his next Term.’ Classics, Mathematics, French, and 

orough German. Peculiar edventnats for those fond of a country lite. Terms, 180 to 200 
Guineas, inclusive—Address, ll. R. L., Holdgate Rectory, Much Wen ock, Salo Salop. 


IRECT COMMISSIONS. — No Pass no Pay.—A 


NGLER, Six of whose Pupils were successful last time, is Topared, ‘to ee 
CANDIDATES on the above terms.—X.Y., Hamblen's Library, Gloucester Road, N.W. 


MATRICULATION and RESPONSIONS.— 
Pa ARATION Sor the above by Oxford M.A., RECTOR of a small Country pen 
terms and other information, address Rev. A. W. 


Ch. ‘ch. Onford. 
A. MARRIED RECTOR, residing in a charming Country 


Rectory, would receive the SON of a NOBLEMAN or GENTLEMAN who needs 
advice and assistance towards breaking oft evil habits. Advertiser has had great success in 
cases of intemperance.— Address, i in confidence, Rev. T. B., Post - Office, Great Missenden, Bucks. 


A! CLERGYMAN wishes to take charge of a DELICATE or 
BACKWARD PUPIL. Healthy V illage ; South. Pony Phaeton. Terms, £120.— 
Address, Al B. Z., care of Frederick May & Son, Advertising ‘Agents, 160 Piccadilly, w. 


THE | CURATE (B.A. Oxford, age Twenty-Ficht, late an 


Assistant Classical Master in a Public School) ys beautiful Sen-side Parish in South 
Devon, wishes at once to READ with One or Two PUPILS for Matriculation. the Public 
8c) or otherwise. Fine noatan: Bathing, Trout Fishing, and Boating.—Address, Kev. 
B. A., Post-Office, » Torquay, South Devon. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, | Mary Street House, TAUNTON, for 


the Daughters of Gentlemen.—The Edueation given is a thoroughly sound one, and 
the assistance of experienced Masters is procured in the study of those branches of learning 
which are generally neglected i the of Ladies. ‘The real work done is. the 
College of Preceptors and the Oxford Local E aut ty 2 fully 
conducted in the School itself. Four Pupils 7 passed the Senior Oxfi Local ccsaieetion and 
Two the Junior, in June last. And at the Christmas Examination of the College of Preceptors, 
Eight Third Class, Five Second Class, and Three First Class Certificates, including special and 
Honour Certificates, and the Colles First Prize for English eutionts were gained by the 
ie. Inclusive terms do not e 50 Guineas per annum. Full culars will be 


on application to the LADY-PRISCIPAL. The highest ahotuane given. 


Eve: ATION.—CRESWELL LODGE, Grove Park, Chiswick. 

—Mrs. and the Misses EVANS receive a limited number of YOUNG LADIES. The 

course of Instruction combines retined and careful training so to educat “a hi religious, 
moral, and mental powers as to the Pupils highly useful members of soci 

The young Ladies are under the individual supervision of the Misses ‘Evane, assisted by 
competent and trustworthy Resident English and Foreign G and 
delicate Pupils are the immediate care of Mrs. Evans. 

Eminent Visiting attend ty accomplishments. Most satisfactory references 
to Parents of Pupils, a oo ia ind ts pyr to the Hon. Mr. Justice Lush, Balmoral 
House, Avenue J fred Lush, M.P., Salisbury ; 
Rev. Stat. Grove’ Park ‘West est; Henry Morton’ Cotto: ton, Esq., 
8 Eccleston Square, London. 


ler — are VACANCIES in a first-class LADIES’ SCHOOL 


at my the highest Educational advantages with 
Comfort. Children whose Parents so eaten A taken charge of. 
Prospectuses Rewarded on application to M. P., 137 Tone Acre. 


L. care of Messrs. Hiscoke, Richmond. 


| gp ATION.—A GENTLEMAN wishes to lace his SON, 
Thirteen, at a good SCHOOL at the Terms 
ages to same.— 


inclusive’ ee 60 Guineas. Not a large number of I yy 
Address, B.B., care of Mr. G. Street, 30 Corn! 


STOKE TIOU SE, near SLOUGH.—The Rev. E. ST. JOHN 
ARRY intends to Mov E_during o coming Midsummer Holidays to STOKE 
HOUSE, in the Parish of STOKE POGES. ‘The House stands in its own Grounds of near! 
Eight Acres. There is a good Playg-ound, Cricket Field, and every requisite for a Sch 
BOYS from Nine to Fourteen Years of Age will be oer mag as heretofore, for Entrance at ali 
the — Schools, as well as with Special Referen to the Competitive Examinations for 
Scholarships.—For farther particulars address, till pots 15, to Tudor House, Durdham Down, 


Bristol ; after that date to Stoke Poges, near Slough. 
INTER SEASON in ALGIERS.—An ENGLISH PITY- 
h extensive 


ome AN, experienced in the be oe having taken a |: Villa, wi 
unds, in the y environs of repared to receive a few LADIES a GENTLE- 
SEN. to reside during the fortheoming wv INTER. Every possible home comfort, with 
English servants. references given and required. — Address, M. KR. C. P., 
‘The Parson: mage, St. Mary's, Tedburn, Dev: von. 

A PHY. SICIAN, with a Surgical Qualification, a Man educated 
at a Public School, is desirous of an Appointment as TRAVELLING COMPANION. 

Age, Twenty-uine.—Address, M. D., Loudon stitution, Finsbury Circus. 


V ACANCY for a well-educated gentlemanly YOUTH, of 
about BUSINESS in the City.—Address, by letter only, 
to Z.,care of Mr. G. Street, 30 Co: 
GERMAN CAPTAIN, has commanded ed Sailing Ships 
and Steamers, has lately returned from Lagos. after a suet of ieee as Acent ofa 
Factory, wishes for a similar SITUA TION’: as AGENT, ov ERSEER, or oy CAPTAIN, ina 
healthy Transatlantic Colony.— Apply, for particulars, to W. G., Mr. A. Dase, Rodings- 
markt 17, Hamburgh. 


GRADUATES of S of Oxon, Camb., or Lond., and MEMBERS of 
Wales, may CASH ADV. ADVANCES ot ing in Lando oF Dank, basking 


rnhill 


THE CHEQUE BANK, 
Has commenced Business at its Offices, 
PALL MALL EAST, AND 124 CANNON STREET, E.C. 


The Guarantee Fund of £100,000 Consols has been invested in the names of the following 


Trustees. 
ROBERT DALGLISH, Esq., M.-P. 
CUTHBERT E. ELLISON, Esq., J.P. 
SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M.P. 
W. H. SMITH, Esq., M.P. 


The cheqnes of the Cheque Bank supply a new, safe, and universally applicable method of 
paying and transmitting email amounts of £10 and under. 

Each cheque will bear stamped on its face the maximum amount for which it can be filled 
up, but the maximum amount must be previously deposited, and thus no account can be over- 
drawn. All cheques are crossed, and payable only to order. 


The cheques are supplied in books of ten each, costing ls., being 10d. Government duty and 
2d. Bank commission. 


Money can be paid to the credit of the Cheque Bank at any of the fullowing Bankers, where 
the funds of the Cheque Bank will be deposited : 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE WESTERN BRANCH OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
Burlington Gardens, Bond Street. 
GLYN, MILLS, & CO. 
WILLIAMS, DEACON, & CO, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 
DIMSDALE, FOWLER, BARNARD, & CO. 
CONSOLIDATED BANK, LIMITED. 
ALEXANDERS, CUNLIFFES, & CO. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCIH, & CO. 
ALLIANCE BANK, LIMITED. 
UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK. 
MANCHESTER AND COUNTY BANK. 
By Order, 


Pall Mall East, 8.W. 8. J. NICOLLE, Secretary and Accountant. 
July 23, 1873. _ 
(THE AGRA BANK,  Limited.—Established in 1833. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Heap OrrickF—~NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. oF secre Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head oan on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann.. subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Lape Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purcha: ‘ted in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe peat of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


PELICAN LIFE IN YSU R AN CE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70 LOMBARD STREET, CITY, axp 57 CHARING CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 
Directors. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq., M.P. | 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. i 
John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. | 
Charles Emanuel Goodhart, a | 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., M 
This Company —. COMPLETE SECURITY. 
P Rates of . with Participation in Four-fifths or Eighty per cent. of the 
roti 


ve Rates without Participation in Profits. 
ent ANS in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in Sums of not less 
£500, 
ANNUAL P PREMIUM f required for the Assurance of £100, for the Whole Term of Life: : 


Henry Lancelot Tolland, Esq. 

Sir John Lubbock. Bart., M. P.,F. R.S. 
John Ste wart Oxiey, Esq. 

Benjamin Shaw, Es 

Dudley Robert Smith. Esq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 


| Without With Without 

Age. | Profits. Profits. Age. | Protits. Profits. 
15 1 £1 15 40 21310 | 6 5 
20 1 13 10 119 3 50 | 409 410 7 
240 20 4 69 6 1 0 


ROBERT TUCKER, & cretary and Actuary. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION . 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Curr OFFIcE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Braxycu—29 PALL MALL. 
The accumulated Funds exceed £3,500,000. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq.. Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattles | 
Mark Currie Close, 
Edward James "Esq. 
William Davidson, Es¢ 
Lancelot W hese Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, E3q 
Charlies Hermann Goschen, Esq. 
Charles Seymour Grenfell, "Esq. 
bert Amadeus Heath, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Fire ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capita! Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liailities of Partnership. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of _ Office whose resources have becn 
tested by the experience of more than a Century and a Ha) 
A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will - forwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


YPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.. and 16 and 17 PALI, MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,.000. PAID UP AND INVESTED. £700,000. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


FIRE OF FIO &, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTasLisHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effectedin all parts of the World. 


GEO. 
JOUN J 


Ezerton Hubbard, Esq. 
\siiliam Anowles, Esq. 

Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

George Forbes Maleolmson, Esq. 
Damtel Meinertzhagen, Esq. 
William Robert Moberly, ea qe 
Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Charles Robinson. Es 


eran 
Charles ‘Baring Rea, 


LOVELL 
. BROOMFIELD } Secretaries, 


Loss of LIFE or LIMB, with the consequent LOSS of 
TIME and MONEY, caused by Accidents of all kinds, providea for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1,000 at Death, or an allowance at the rate 
of £6 per Week for Injury. 


Orrices : 64 CORNHILL and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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